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514 TWO SONNETS, ETC. 


TWO SONNETS. 
LOVE’S WATCH. 

Farr falls the dawn upon thy face, O sea! 

And from thy furrows, crested white with 
foam, 

The gray mist brightens, and the hollow 
dome 

Of pearly cloud slow-reddens over thee: 

The glee ot birds with svowy sun-kissed wings 
Cheerily wakes along thy tremulous waves, 
And blent with echoes of far distant caves, 

Thine own wild voice a deep-toned matin 

sings. 


Eastward, the line of jagged reefs is bright 
With sunshine and white dashings of thy 
spray ; 
And laughing blithely in the golden light, 
The fretted surf runs rippling up the bay ; 
Westward, from night —O bear it safe, fair 
sea !— 
Slow sails the ship with freighted love to me. 


LOVE’S TRANSFIGURATION, 
O strange sweet loveliness ! O tender grace, 
That in the light of passion’s dayspring 
threw 
Soft splendor on a fair famiiiar face, 
Changing it, yet unchanged, and old, yet 
new! 
Perfect the portrait in my heart, and true, 
Which traced the smile about that flower- 
like mouth, 
And those gray eyes with just a doubt of blue, 
Yet darkened with the passion of the South, 
And the white arch of thoughtful forehead, 
crowned 
With meeting waves of hair; but still I found 
Some undreamt light of tenderness that fell 
From the new dawn, and made more fair to 
see 
What was so fair, that now no song can tell 
How lovely seemed thy heart-lit face to me, 
GEORGE LOGAN Moorg, A.B, 
Chambers’ Journal. 


OLD AGE, 


THERE is a beauty Youth can never know, 
With all the lusty radiance of his prime, 
A beauty the sole heritage of time, 
That gilds the fabric with a sunset glow, 
That glorifies the work it soon jays low! 
There is a charm in Age, wellnigh sublime, 
That lends new iustre to the poet’s rhyme, 
As mountain peaks are grander crowned with 
snow. 
How gay the laugh of Youth! but, oh! how 
brave 
The stately weakness of a reverend Age! 
Le ours the task to solace and to cheer, 
To fondly guide its footsteps to the grave, 
To print a blessing on the final page, 
And cherish memories forever dear ! 
Lorp Rosslyn, 





THE RIVER’S SONG. 


THE voice of the river is sweet and strong, 
It sings to the rushes an old, old song. 


The wind is fickle, and varies its tone, 
Sometimes a whisper and sometimes a moan, 


The leaves and the branches rustle and sway, 
Changing their music ten times a day ; 


And the voice of man is a voice of change, 
Mirthful and passionate, loving and strange. 


But be the day cloudy, or brief, or long, 
The river will sing you the same old song. 


Tis a song of gladness, and rest, and hope, 
Of a brighter life, and a wider scope ; 


Of narrowing channels and wild rocks past, 
And the broad blue sea with its peace at last. 
Sunday Magazine. SARAH DOUDNEY, 


THE TWO RIVERS. 


SUGGESTED BY ‘‘ WORDSWORTH’S RIVER DUD- 
DON, WITH CHATTOCK’S ETCHINGS,” 


UNTo one stream alone may Duddon yield, 
While, from her mountain sources to the sea, 
She speeds along, voiceful of poesy, 

With all her loveliness in verse reveal’d, 

Avon, from battlefield to battlefield — 
Naseby, and Eévesholm, and Tewkesbury — 
Flows on in slow and sad solemnity, 

Her record with the blood of patriot’s seal’d. 

But not for this we linger by her shore, 

And love the fragrance of her flowery 
meads: 

The mighty bard, who never named her name, 
Her gentle course with living beauty feeds, 

Bids all the world her wanderings explore, 

And her partake of his immortal fame. 





Spectator. HERBERT NEW, 
A DAISY. 
O Daisy — “ Day’s Eye ” — on this New Year’s 
Day 


Opening thy circlet on our grassy mount 
To greet the Jow-arch’d sun far south-away, 
As mystically perfect each small ray 

As the vast billow of light and life whose 

fount, 

Glorious beyond conception, yet doth count 
Only as one flow’r in God’s garden, — yea, 

Face, little bloom, the sky’s lord-paramount ! 


Ye both are creatures of one substance wrought, 
In deeps beyond our subtlest exploration, 
Thence into living form and due relation 

Lifted by power that works in beauty; nought 

So made but with its home too in man’s thought, 
Microcosm of the whole divine creation, 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
January 1. Athenzum, 
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From The London Quarterly Review. 
THE UNCERTAINTIES OF SCIENCE.* 
IT is no part of our purpose to criticise 
the scientific positions of this work; any 
such task must be left to scholars with 
adequate technical knowledge. We sim- 
ply desire by indicating the argument of 
our author to note the grave uncertainties 
which prevail in the realm of science; 
and then we may proceed to one or two 
manifestinferences. It may be necessary 
to say at once that the aim of this book 
is in no sense whatever theological; it has 
not been written in the remotest degree in 
the interests of religion; it is intensely 
and exclusively scientific ; the “ metaphys- 
ical ” and “ontological” are with our au- 
thor terms of reproach. 


The belief is that modern physical science 
has not only made its escape from the cloudy 
regions of metaphysical speculation, and dis- 
carded its methods of reasoning, but that it 
has likewise emancipated itself from the con- 
trol of its fundamental assumptions. It is our 
conviction that this belief is but partially con- 
formable to the fact, and that the prevailing 
misconceptions in regard to the true logical 
and psychological premises of science are 
prolific of errors, whose reaction upon the 
character and tendencies of modern thought 
becomes more apparent from day to day. ... 
It will be seen at once, upon a most cursory 
glance at any one of the chapters of this little 
book, that it is in no wise intended as an open 
or covert advocacy of a return to metaphysical 
methods and aims ; but that, on the contrary, 
its tendency is throughout to eliminate from 
science its latent metaphysical elements, to 
foster, and not to repress the spirit of experi- 
mental investigation, and to accredit, instead 
of discrediting, the great endeavor of scientific 
research to gain a sure foothold on solid 
empirical ground, where the real data of expe- 
rience may be reduced without ontological 
prepossessions, 

Our author sets himself to question the 
validity of the mechanical theery of the 
universe, as that theory is now held, and 
with its ordinary assumptions. “ The 
founders of modern physics proceeded 
upon the tacit, if not upon the declared, 
assumption that all true explanations of 


* Concepts of Modern Physics. By J. B. STAtto. 
The International Scientific Series. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co, 1882. 
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natural phenomena are mechanical expla- 
nations.” Very early in the history of 
modern physics the doctrine that all 
physical action is mechanical, was stated 
in terms. All the great scientists — 
Descartes, Hobbes, Leibnitz, Huygens, 
Newton — held that everything in nature 
is effected mechanically; that change is 
of necessity nothing else than motion 
of the parts of the body changed, that 
all motion is caused by impact. The 
most definite statement, however, of the 
proposition that the true aim and object 
of all physical science is a reduction of 
the phenomena of nature to a coherent 
mechanical system is found in the scien- 
tific writings published during the second 
half of the present century. Kirchhoff, 
one of the founders of the theory of 
spectral analysis, is quoted to this effect: 
“The highest object at which the nat- 
ural sciences are constrained toaim... 
is, in one word, the reduction of all 
the phenomena of nature to mechanics.” 
Helmholtz and Clerk Maxwell are quoted 
as expressing the identical view. The 
physiologists are equally.explicit with the 
physicists. Wundt writes: “ Physiology 
thus appears as a branch of applied phys- 
ics, its problem being a reduction of 
vital phenomena to general physical laws, 
and thus ultimately to the fundamental 
laws of mechanics.” Still more broadly 
Haeckel: “ The general theory of evolu- 
tion... assumes that in nature there is 
a great, unital, continuous, and everlasting 
process of development, and that all natu- 
ral phenomena, without exception, from 
the motion of the celestial bodies and the 
fall of the rolling stone up to the growth 
of the plant and the consciousness of man, 
are subject to the same great law of causa- 
tion —that they are ultimately to be re- 
duced to atomic mechanics.” So Huxley 
speaks of “that purely mechanical view 
toward which modern physiology is striv- 
ing.” Our author concludes : — 


With few exceptions, scientific men of the 
present day hold the proposition, that all 
physical action is mechanical, to be axiomatic, 
if not in the sense of being self-evident, at 
least in the sense of being an induction from 
all past scientific experience. And they deem 
the validity of the mechanical explanation of 
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the phenomena of nature to be, not only 
unquestionable, but absolute, exclusive, and 
final. 


Our accomplished author sets himself 
the task of criticising this approved theory 
of the universe. He shows that the me- 
chanical theory is inconsistent with itself; 
that it frequently and manifestly fails to 
explain the facts for the explanation of 
which it is propounded, and that its advo- 
cates find themselves involved in many 
grave contradictions. What particular 
dynamical theory our author is inclined to 
substitute for the mechanical theory, the 
imperfections of which he feels so keenly, 
does not appear; he propounds no alter- 
native method of interpretation, but con- 
tents himseif with emphasizing the many 
and glaring defects of the popular theory 
propounded by modern science for the 
interpretation of phenomena. His con- 
tention is, that some new conception of 
the constitution of things is necessary, or 
that the mechanical theory must be sub- 
jected to such profound modifications, 
that it would no longer be capable cf iden- 
tification with the mechanical theory of 
to-day, or that otherwise science must 
continue miserably illogical and contra- 
dictory. it is our duty to stand by and 
listen whilst an eminent scientist points 
out to his brethren to what a large extent 
their stately house is built upon the sands. 
Legend says the Tower of Babel rose so 
high that from its top the singing of the 
angels might be heard; science boasts 
truly that it has introduced us to grand 
harmonies, but whatever glories may be 
seen or heard from its battlements, there 
are evidently sad confusions at its base. 

Stallo proceeds to consider the first of 
the four propositions which may be said 
to constitute the foundation of the atomo- 
mechanical theory — viz., the proposition 
that the elementary units of mass are 
equal; “If all the diversities in nature 
are caused by motion, it follows that 
mass, the substratum of this motion, is 
fundamentally homogeneous.” The ab- 
solute equality of the primordial units of 
mass is a cardinal necessary doctrine of 
modern physical science. Herbert Spen- 
cer says: “ The properties of the different 
elements result from differences of ar- 


rangement, arising by the compounding 
and recompounding of w/timate homo- 
geneous nnits.” Logical necessity con- 
strains the modern physicist to insist 
upon the fundamental equality of the ma- 
terial elements; that elementary sub- 
stances possess one and the same ultimate 
or atomic molecule; that these ultimate 
atoms are uniform in size and weight; 
and that these atoms themselves remain 
as elements utterly devoid of quality. 


Now [says our author] while the absolute 
equality of the primordial units of mass is 
thus an essential part of the very foundations 
of the mechanical theory, the whole modern 
science of chemistry is based upon a principle 
directly subversive of it —a principle of which 
it has recently been said that “it holds the 
same place in chemistry that the law of grav- 
itation does in astronomy.” This principle is 
known as the law of Avogadro or Ampére, 
[t imports that equal volumes of all substances, 
when in the gaseous state and under like con- 
ditions of pressure and teiwperature, contain 
the same number of molecules — whence it 
follows that the weights of the molecules are 
proportional to the specific gravities of the 
gases; that, therefore, these being different, 
the weights of the molecules are different also ; 
and, inasmuch as the molecules of certain 
elementary substances are monatomic (/¢., 
consist of but one atom each), while the mole- 
cules of various other substances contain the 
same number of atoms, that the ultimate atoms 
of such substances are of different weights. 


Thus, the cardinal principle of modern 
theoretical chemistry is in utter and irrec- 
oncilable conflict with the first proposi- 
tion of the atomo-mechanical theory. 
After considering several hypotheses 
which have been suggested for the recon- 
ciliation of the law of Avogadro with the 
first proposition of the atomic theory, and 
declaring the impossibility of such recon- 
ciliation, Stallo concludes : — 


In view of all this, there seems to be no 
escape from the conclusion that the claim, 
according to which modern physical science is 
throughout a partial and progressive solution 
of the problem of reducing all physical phe- 
nomena to a system of atomic mechanics, is 
| very imperfectly, if at all, countenanced by 
the actual constitution of theoretical chemistry 
—that this science, which is peculiarly con- 





versant with atoms and their motions, is 
| founded upon propositions destructive of the 
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very basis upon which alone a consistent 
superstructure of atomic mechanics can be 
reared, 

The second part of the atomic theory 
dealt with is the proposition that the ele- 
mentary units of mass are absolutely hard 
and inelastic. From the essential dispar- 
ity of mass and motion and the simplicity 
of the elementary units of mass, it follows 
that these units are perfectly hard and in- 
elastic. Elasticity involves motion of 
parts, and cannot, therefore, be an attri- 
bute of truly simple atoms. Our author 
quotes Professor Wittwer ;: “ The concept 
‘elastic atom’ is a contradiction in terms, 
because elasticity presupposes parts the 
distances between which can be increased 
and diminished.” The mechanical theory 
regards the absolute hardness of the com- 
ponent particles of matter as an essential 
feature of the original order of nature. 

Strangely enough [says Stallo] while the 
requirement by the mechanical theory of the 
absolute rigidity of the elementary units of 
mass is no less imperative than that of their 
absolute simplicity, it meets with an equally 
signal denial in modern physics, The most 
conspicuous among the hypotheses which have 
been devised since the general adoption of the 
modern theories of heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism, and the establishment of the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy, in order to 
afford consistent ground for the mechanical 
interpretation of physical phenomena, is that 
known as the kinetic theory of gases, 

This theory of gases demands the per- 
fect elasticity of the particles which con- 
stitute the gaseous body. The necessity 
of attributing perfect elasticity to the ele- 
mentary molecules or atoms in view of the 
kinetic theory of gases, has been expressly 
recognized by all its founders. The 
highest scientific authorities are explicit 
in declaring that the hypothesis of the 
atomic, or molecular constitution of mat- 
ter, is in conflict with the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, unless the atoms 
or molecules are assumed to be perfectly 
elastic. “We are forbidden,” says Sir 
William Thomson, “ by the modern the- 
ory of the conservation of energy to as- 
sume inelasticity, or anything short of 
perfect elasticity, of the ultimate mole- 
cules, whether of ultra-mundane or mun- 
dane matter.” 





Stallo informs us that eminent advo- 
cates of the kinetic hypothesis have taxed 
their ingenuity in the search of methods 
for the extrication of the mechanical the- 
ory from the dilemma in which it is thus 
involved. Of the most notable of these 
efforts, one made by Sir William Thom- 
son, Stallo observes : “ While we willingly 
yield our homage to the sagacity dis- 
played in his attempt to relieve the me- 
chanical theory from one of its most fatal 
embarrassments, it is to be feared that its 
success is altogether illusory.” Another 
attempt, somewhat analogous to that of 
Sir William Thomson, to dispense with 
the necessity of endowing the elementary 
atoms with the intrinsic property of elas- 
ticity has been made by the distinguished 
astronomer, A. Secchi. This attempted 
solution of the difficulty Stallo examines 
and rejects, observing finally : — 


The difficulty, then, appears to be inherent 
and insoluble. There is no method known to 
physical science which enables it to renounce 
the assumption of the perfect elasticity of the 
particles whereof ponderable bodies and their 
hypothetical imponderable envelopes are said 
to be composed, however clearly this assump- 
tion conflicts with one of the essential require- 
ments of the mechanical theory. 


The proposition that the elementary 
units of mass are absolutely inert is con- 
sidered next, and shown to be in conflict 
with modern science. ‘ Mass and mo- 
tion being naturally inconvertible, mass is 
absolutely inert. It can induce motion in 
another mass only by transferring a part 
or the whole of its own motion. And, in- 
asmuch as motion cannot exist by itself, 
but requires mass as its necessary sub- 
stratum, such transference cannot take 
place unless the masses between which it 
occurs areincontact. All physical action, 
therefore, is by impact; action at a dis- 
tance is impossible.” On this Stallo ob- 
serves : — 

The necessity of reducing all physical action 
to impact has been a persistent tenet among 
physicists ever since the birth of modern phys- 
ical science, And yet, here again, as in the 
cases discussed in the two preceding chapters, 
science rises in revolt against its own funda- 
mental assumptions, Its first and greatest 
achievement was Newton’s reduction of all 
the phenomena of celestial motion to the prin- 
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ciple of universal gravitation — to the princi- | as light, radiant heat, and electricity, are 


ple that all bodies whatever attract each other 
with a force proportional directly to their 
masses and inversely to the squares of the 
distances between them. That the doctrine 
of universal gravitation, in the sense of an 
attraction at a distance without the interven- 
tion of a medium capable of propagating 
mechanical impulses, is at variance with the 
elements of the mechanical theorv, was felt by 
no one more distinctly than by Newton him- 
self. 

Newton believed gravitation to be ex- 
plicable on the principles of ordinary 
impact or pressure, and, in common with 
him, the philosophers and mathematicians 
of his day protested against the assump- 
tion of physical action atadistance. And 
the repudiation of action at a distance is 
almost, if not quite as prevalent now as it 
was two centuries ago. - Professor Challis 
says:— 

There is no other kind of force than pres- 
sure by contact of one body with another.... 
When, therefore, a body is caused to move 
without apparent contact and pressure of an- 
other body, it must still be concluded that the 
pressing body, although invisible, exists, un- 
less we are prepared to admit that there are 
physical operations which are, and ever will 
be, incomprehensible by us, . . . All physical 
force being pressure, there must be a medium 
by which the pressure is exerted. 


Secchi protests in almost the same- 


words : “ It is impossible to conceive what 
is called an attractive force in the strict 
sense of the term; that is, to imagine an 
active principle having its seat within the 
molecules and acting without a medium 
through an absolute void.” 

lf gravity can only act through ponder- 
able matter, philosophers are compelled 
to assume that all space is filled with a 
vibrating ether which “is a continuous 
elastic medium perfectly fluid, and press- 
ing proportionally to its density.” Hav- 
ing postulated the zther to meet the re- 
quirements of the mechanical theory, a 
great difficulty emerges. Says our author: 
* All hydro-dynamical theories of gravita- 
tion are obnoxious to the fatal criticism of 
Arago: ‘If attraction is the result of 
the impulsion of a fluid, its action must 
employ a finite time in traversing the im- 
mense spaces which separate the celestial 
bodies,’ whereas there is now no longer 
any reason to doubt that the action of 
gravity is instantaneous.” There was a 
time when the action of gravity was sup- 
posed to be progressive, but the instanta- 
neousness of its action is now established. 
All known modes of physical action that 
are referred to ethereal undulations, such 








propagated with a finite velocity, and if 
gravitation acted through any similar 
medium it must also act with a finite 
velocity, whereas its action is immediate. 
“On the whole,” Stallo affirms, “it may 
be safely said that the undulations of a 
supposed cosmical zther cannot be made 
available as a basis for a physical theory 
of gravitation,” and thus concludes his 
chapter on this dilemma of the mechanical 
theory :— 


Once more, then, science is in irreconcilable 
conflict with one of the fundamental postulates 
of the mechanical theory. Action at a dis- 
tance, the impossibility of which the theory is 
constrained to assert, proves to be an ultimate 
fact inexplicable on the principles of impact 
and pressure of bodies in immediate contact. 
And this fact is the foundation of the most 
magnificent theoretical structure which science 
has ever erected—a foundation deepening 
with every new reach of our telescopic vision, 
and broadening with every further stretch of 
mathematical analysis. 


The fourth proposition of the mechan- 
ical theory, viz., that all potential energy 
is in reality kinetic, is next examined. 
“ According to the mechanical theory, mo- 
tion, like mass, is indestructible and 
unchangeable; it cannot vanish and re- 
appear. Any change in its rate results 
from its distribution among a greater or 
less number of units of mass. And mo- 
tion and mass being mutually inconverti- 
ble, nothing but motion can be the cause 
of motion. There is, therefore, no po- 
tential energy; all energy is in reality 
kinetic.” “ But again,” says Stallo, “ mod- 
ern science peremptorily refuses its as- 
sent. It asserts that all, or nearly all, 
physical changes in the universe are 
mutual conversions of kinetic and poten- 
tial energies —that energy is incessantly 
stored as virtual power and restored as 
actual motion.” Here is a flagrant con- 
tradiction then. The mechanical theory 
declares there is but one kind of power, 
that all energy is kinetic ; it gives no place 
for the tranquil form of power called 
potential energy, yet “*modern science 
teaches that diversity and change in the 
phenomena of nature are possible only on 
condition that energy of motion is capable 
of being stored as energy of position. 
The relatively permanent concretion of 
material forms, chemical action and re- 
action, crystallization, the evolution of 
vegetal and animal organisms, all depend 
upon the ‘locking-up’ of kinetic action in 
the form of latent energy.” He then re- 
views the history of the doctrine of the 
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conservation of energy to show that this 
history is in effect that of a progressive 
abandonment of the mechanical proposi- 
tion that all power is kinetic. 

Thus the four cardinal propositions of 
the atomo-mechanical theory are dis- 
cussed, and it is shown that they are 
severally denied by the sciences of chem- 
istry, physics, and astronomy. 

Our author next inquires into the na- 
ture, validity, and scientific value of the 
hypothesis of the atomic constitution of 
matter, and shows how many reasons 
exist for dissatisfaction with that hypoth- 
esis. All who advance the atomic hy- 
pothesis as a physical theory agree in 
three propositions : — 

1. Atoms are absolutely simple, un- 
changeable, indestructible. This proposi- 
tion accounts for the indestructibility and 
impenetrability of matter. After pointing 
out the unsatisfactory character of the 
atomic hypothesis for the explanation of 
the first point, Stallo concludes: ‘* Masses 
find their one and only measure in the 
action of forces, and the persistence of 
the effect of this action is the simple and 
accurate expression of the fact which is 
ordinarily described as indestructibility of 
matter. It is obvious that this persistence 
is in no sense explained or accounted for 
by the atomic hypothesis.” He argues 
that the hypothesis is equally inadequate 
in regard to the impenetrability of matter: 


The atomic theory has become next to val- 
ueless as an explanation of the impenetra- 
bility of matter, since it has been pressed into 
the service of the undulatory theories of radi- 
ance, and assumed the form in which it is now 
held by the majority of physicists. According 
to this form of the theory, the atoms are either 
mere points, wholly without extension, or their 
dimensions are infinitely small as compared 
with the distances between them, whatever be 
the state of aggregation of the substances into 
which they enter. In this view the resistance 
which a body, z.e., a system of atoms, offers to 
the intrusion of another body is due, not to the 
rigidity or unchangeability of volume of the 
individual atoms, but to the relation between 
the attractive and repulsive forces with which 
they are supposed to be endowed. 


2. Matter consists of discrete parts, the 
constituent atoms being separated by void 
interstitial spaces. In contrast to the 
continuity of space stands the discontinu- 
ity of matter. The advocates of the the- 
ory affirm that there is a series of physical 
phenomena which are inexplicable, unless 
we assume that the constituent particles 
of matter are separated by void inter- 
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spaces. The assumption of “finite in- 
tervals” between the particles of the 
luminiferous zther is intended to relieve 
the undulatory theory of light from its 
embarrassments, but Stallo denies its 
competency to do anything of the sort. 
To bring the phenomena of dispersion 
within the dominion of the undulatory 
theory, it is necessary to assume that the 
chromatic rays are propagated with dif- 
ferent velocities. But Stallo shows how 
astronomy denies this doctrine of unequal 
velocities in the movements of the chro- 
matic undulations : — 


At certain periods, more than forty-nine 
minutes are requisite for the transmission of 
light from Jupiter to the earth. Now, at the 
moment when one of Jupiter’s satellites, which 
has been eclipsed by that planet, emerges from 
the shadow, the red rays, if their velocity were 
the greatest, would evidently reach the eye 
first, the orange next, and so on through the 
chromatic scale, until finally the complement 
of color would be filled by the arrival of the 
violet ray, whose velocity is supposed to be 
the least. The satellite, immediately after its 
emersion, would appear red, and gradually, in 
proportion to the arrival of other rays, pass 
into white. Conversely, at the beginning of 
the eclipse, the violet rays would continue to 
arrive after the red and other intervening rays, 
and the satellite, up to the moment of its total 
disappearance, would gradually shade into 
violet. Unfortunately for this hypothesis, the 
most careful observation of the eclipses in 
question has failed to reveal any such varia- 
tions of color, either before immersion or after 
immersion, the transition between light and 
darkness taking place instantaneously and with- 
out chromatic gradations, r 


Stallo concludes : — 


The allegation of a dependence of the veloc- 
ity of the undulatory movements, which corre- 
spond to, or produce, the different colors, upon 
the length of the waves, is thus at variance 
with observed fact. The hypothesis of “ finite 
intervals” is unavailable as a supplement to 
the undulatory theory ; other methods will have 
to be resorted toin order to free this theory 
from its difficulties, 


3. The atoms composing the different 
chemical elements are of determinate spe- 
cific weights, corresponding to their equiv- 
alents of combination. This, Stallo com- 
plains, does not explain anything; it is a 
case of illustrating idem per idem. “It 
says: The large masses combine in defi- 
nitely proportionate weights because the 
small masses, the atoms of which they are 
multiples, are of definitely proportionate 
weight. It pulverizes the fact, and claims 
thereby to have sublimated it into a theo- 
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ry.” The truth is, as Sir William Thom- 
son has observed, “that the assumption 
of atoms can explain no property of a 
body which has not previously been at- 
tributed to the atoms themselves.” 

The atomic hypothesis has “held its 
ground more persistently than any other 
tenet of science and philosophy ;” it may 
be justly said to be the basal theory of 
modern science; and yet it is being now 
boldly challenged, and is altogether in a 
bad way. Some one has said: “ The di- 
vinity of things is constantly dying out, 
and every day, like the South Sea Island- 
ers, we split up some old idol or other to 
boil our pot.” Science has to make its 
sacrifices in this line, in common with all 
the schools and systems of this mutable 
sphere; but there is quite a pathos in wit- 
nessing the chief divinity of the scientific 
pantheon being rudely torn from his an- 
cient honored shrine and threatened with 
limbo. All the attributes of the “atom” 
are denied one by one, and the divinity 
declared to be an “ idol and nothing in the 
world.” 

Stallo says: — 


The thoughtlessness with which it is assumed 
by some of the most eminent physicists that 
matter is composed of particles which have an 
absolute primordial weight persisting in all 
positions and under all circumstances, is one 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of 
science. ‘The absolute weight of atoms,” 
says Professor Redtenbacher, “is unknown” — 
his meaning being that our ignorance of this 
absolute weight is due solely to the practical 
impossibility of insulating an atom, and of con- 
triving instruments delicate enough to weigh it. 


Whereas, 


The weight of a body is a function, not of 
its own mass alone, but also of that of the body 
or bodies by which it is attracted, and of the 
distance betweenthem, A body whose weight, 
as ascertained by the spring-balance or pendu- 
lum, is a pound on the surface of the earth, 
would weigh but two ounces on the moon, less 
than one-fourth of an ounce on several of the 
smaller planets, about six ounces on Mars, two 
and a half pounds on Jupiter, and more than 
twenty-seven pounds on the sun, 


He proceeds to show next that the 
absolute solidity of matter is very ques- 
tionable, and an assumption altogether at 
variance with the great doctrine of evolu- 
tion. John Bernouilli, in the early part 
of the last century, pointed out the logical 
and mathematical inadmissibility of the 
assumption of the absolute solidity of 
extended atoms or molecules. And that 
solidity is not the simplest, but the most 








complicated, phase of material consistency 
was urged more than seventy years ago 
by Fries, who objected to all atomic theo- 
ries “ that they assumed that which is the 
most difficult —viz., the constitution of 
definite forms as an original datum, and as 
the starting-point of explanation, whereas 
the great difficulty of the mathematical 
philosophy of nature is the possibility of 
rigid bodies.” That the assumption of 
the absolute solidity of primordial matter 
is in direct conflict with the theory of 
evolution, is unmistakable : — 


Philosophers and physicists alike have always 
placed solidity and impenetrability in the front 
rank of its primary qualities... . It is the 
general tacit assumption that, of the three 
molecular states, or states of aggregation, in 
which matter presents itself to the senses — 
the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous —the 
last two are simply disguises or complications 
of the first. It is supposed that the solid is 
the primary state of which the Jiquid and gas- 
eous, or aériform, states are simply derivatives, 
and that, if these states are considered as 
evolved the one from the other, the order of 
evolution is from the solid to the vapor or gas. 
In this view the solid form of matter is not 
only the basis and origin of all its further de- 
terminations — of all its evolutions and changes 
— but it is also the tone and typical element 
of its mental representation and conception. 


But, continues our author, — 


While this view of the relation between the 
molecular states of matter is universally prev- 
alent, it is not difficult to show that it is incon- 
sistent with the facts. All evolution proceeds 
from the relatively Indeterminate to the rela- 
tively Determinate, and from the comparatively 
simple to the comparatively complex. And a 
comparison of the gaseous with the solid state 
of matter at once shows that the former is not 
the end but the beginning of the evolution 
. . « Looking to the purely physical aspect of 
a gas, or regarding it under the chemical as- 
pect, the conclusion is warranted that if there 
be a typical and primary state of matter, it is 
not the solid, but the gas. And this being so, 
it follows that the molecular evolution of mat- 
ter conforms to the law of all evolution in 
proceeding from the intermediate to the deter- 
minate, from the simple to the complex, from 
the gaseous to the’ solid form. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the explanation of any phenome- 
non aims at the exhibition of its genesis from 
its simplest beginnings, or from its earliest 
forms, the gaseous form of matter is the true 
basis for the explanation of the solid form, 
and not, conversely, the solid form the expla- 
nation of the gas, 


Here the approved theory of evolution 
is in contradiction to the foundation prin- 
ciple of the solidity of matter. 
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Although the opinion that solidity and 
impenetrability are not only indispensa- 
ble, but also perfectly simple, attributes 
of matter is all but universal, there are 
some thinkers who do not fail to see that 
it is due to a prejudice of the intellect. 


In the hypothesis [says M. Cournot] to 
which modern physicists have been led... 
there is nothing that compels the conception 
of atoms as hard or solid little bodies rather 
than a small, soft, flexible, or liquid mass. 
The preference which we give to hardness 
over softness, the tendency to represent the 
atom or primordial molecule as a miniature of 
a solid body, rather than as a fluid mass of the 
same size, are therefore nothing but prejudices 
of education, resulting from our habits and the 
conditions of our animal life. Consequently 
there is nothing more unfounded than the old 
belief — so deeply rooted in the old Scholas- 
tics and perpetuated even in modern doctrines 
— which makes impenetrability, added to ex- 
tension, the fundamental property of matter 
and of bodies, It is, too, clear that atoms 
which could never come into contact could 
much less penetrate each other, so that the 
quality said to be fundamental would, on the 
contrary, be a useless, idle quality which would 
never come into play and would never be part 
of the explanation of any phenomenon, and 
the assertion of whose existence would be 
gratuitous. : 

Many chemists of the present day [said 
Tyndall] refuse to speak of atoms and mole- 
cules as real things, Their caution leads them 
to stop short of the clear, sharp, mechanically 
intelligible atomic theory enunciated by Dal- 
ton, or any form of that theory... . I respect 
their caution, though I think it is here mis- 
placed. . . . The scientific imagination de- 
mands as the origin and cause of a series of 
zether-waves a particle of vibrating matter. 
«+ « Such a particle we name an atom or a 
molecule. I think the seeking intellect, when 
focussed so as to give definition with penum- 
bral haze, is sure to realize this image at the 
last. 


All this the very able scientist before us 
laughs to scorn. He says:— 


It requires but little reflection to see that 
the realization of definite atoms or molecules, 
susceptible of, but pre-existing to, motion, in 
the focus of Tyndall’s “seeing intellect,” is 
sheer delusion. Let us, for a moment, con- 
template an ultimate particle of matter in its 
state of existence in advance of all its motion. 
It is without color, and neither light nor dark ; 
for color and lightness are, according to the 
theory of which Tyndall is a distinguished 
champion, simply modes of motion, It is 
similarly without temperature—neither hot 
nor cold, since heat, also, is a mode of motion. 
For the same reason it is without electric, 
magnetic, and chemical properties—in short, 
it is destitute of all those qualities, in virtue 
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of which, irrespective of its magnitude, it 
could be an appreciable object of sense, un- 
less we except the properties of weight and 
extension. But weight is a mere play of at- 
tractive forces; and extension, too, is known 
to us only as resistance which, in turn, is a 
manifestation of force, a phase of motion. 
Thns the difficulty in grasping these primor- 
dial things lies, not in their excessive minute- 
ness, but in their total destitution of quality. 
The solid, tangible reality, craved by Tyndall's 
“scientific imagination,” is “ec guid, nec 
guantum, nec quale,” and wholly vanishes from 
the “ seeking intellect ” the moment this intel- 
lect attempts to seize it apart from the motion 
which is said to pre-suppose it as its neces- 
sary substratum. 


So closely and almost cruelly does our 
critic press the devotees of the atom. 
Professor Stallo’s views are endorsed by 
eminent scientists. The late Sir Benja- 
min C. Brodie, professor of chemistry at 
Oxford, wrote: — 


I cannot but say that I think the atomic 
doctrine has proved itself inadequate to deal 
with the complicated system of chemical fact 
which has been brought to light by the efforts 
of modern chemists. I do not think that the 
atomic theory has succeeded in constructing 
an adequate, a worthy, or even a useful, repre- 
sentation of those facts. 


On the whole subject of this particle, 
which is the groundwork of modern as it 
was the groundwork of ancient science, 
Stallo concludes : — 


The question, to what extent the atomic 
theory is still indispensable to the chemist as 
a “working hypothesis,” is at this moment 
under vigorous discussion among men of the 
highest scientific authority, many of whom do 
not hesitate to endorse the declaration of 
Cournot, that “the belief in atoms is rather a 
hindrance than a help,” not only because, as 
Cournot complains, it interposes an impassa- 
ble chasm between the phenomena of the 
inorganic and those of the organic world, but 
because even as a representation of the phases 
and results of the most ordinary chemical 
processes, it is both inadequate and mislead- 
ing. The modifications to which it has lately 
been found necessary to subject it, in order to 
meet the exigencies of the present state of 
chemical science, attest the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the attempt to bring the atomic hy- 
pothesis into conformity with the theoretical 
requirements of the hour. And, in proportion 
as the attention of the modern chemist is,di- 
rected to the transference and transformation 
of energy involved in every instance of chemi- 
cal “ composition” and “ decomposition” no 
less than in every case of allotropic change, 
its ineptitude as a figurative adumbration of 
the real nature of chemical processes becomes 
more and more apparent, 
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Sir Christopher Wren said of the beau- 
tiful chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, 
he would build another like it if any one 
would show him how to lay the first stone. 
The great difficulty of the philosopher in 
building his system of the universe, is the 
difficulty of the architect —all were easy 
were it not for this puzzling first stone. 

Throughout the work before us we are 
made to feel how full modern science is of 
assumptions, contradictions, confusion, 
and invalid hypotheses. As we have in- 
timated, it is no part of our author’s pur- 
pose to discredit science: on the contrary, 
he is a thorough-going enthusiastic scien- 
tist; but as the candid friend, he fetches 
the skeleton out of the closet — indeed he 
fetches a good many skeletons out — to 
the instruction of onlookers, although it 
may vex the scientific soul. A confiding 
public may regard certain theories as be- 
yond question, but accomplished scien- 
tists know the immense difficulties of 
these plausible theories. On the undula- 
tory theory of light our author observes : — 


The multitude of fictitious assumptions em- 
bodied in this hypothesis, in conjunction with 
the failure of the consiliences by which it ap- 
peared at first to be distinguished, can hardly 
be looked upon otherwise than as a standing 
impeachment of its validity in its present 
form. However ready we may be to accede 
to the demands ‘of the theorist when he asks 
us to grant that all space is pervaded, and all 
sensible matter is penetrated, by an adaman- 
tine solid exerting at each point in space an 
elastic force, 1,148,000,000,000 times that of 
air at the earth’s surface, and a pressure upon 
the square inch of 17,000,000,000,000 pounds 
—a solid which, at the same time, wholly 
eludes our senses, is utterly impalpable, and 
offers no appreciable resistance to the motion 
of ordinary bodies — we are appalled when we 
are told that the alleged existence of this 
adamantine medium, the zther, does not, after 
all, explain the observed irregularities in the 
periods of comets ; that, furthermore, not only 
is the supposed luminiferous ather unavailable 
as a medium for the origination and propaga- 
tion of dilectric phenomena, so that for these 
a distinct all-pervading electriferous zther 
must be assumed, but that it is very question- 
able whether the assumption of a single zthe- 
real medium is competent to account for all 
the known facts in optics, and that for the 
adequate explanation of the phenomena of 
light, it is “necessary to consider what we 
term the zther as consisting of two media, 
each possessed of equal and enormous self- 
repulsion or elasticity, and both existing in 
equal quantities throughout space, whose 
vibrations take place in perpendicular planes, 


the two media being mutually indifferent, | 


neither attracting nor repelling.” In_ this 
endless superfetation of ethereal media upon 








space and ordinary matter, there are ominous 
suggestions of the three kinds of zthereal 
substances postulated by Leibnitz and Carte- 
sius alike, as a basis for their vortical systems, 
There is an impulsive whirl in our thoughts, 
at least, when we are called upon in the inter- 
ests of the received form of the undulatory 
theory, not only to reject all the presumptions 
arising from our common observations, and 
all the analogies of experience, but to cumu- 
late hypothesis and zthers indefinitely. 


The most conspicuous among the hy- 
potheses which have been devised since 
the general adoption of the modern theo- 
ries of heat, etc., for the mechanical inter- 
pretation of physical phenomena, is that 
known as the kinetic theory of gases. 
‘‘ The assumptions of this theory are that 
a gaseous body consists of a great num- 
ber of minute solid particles — molecules 
or atoms—in perpetual rectilineal mo- 
tion, which, as a whole, is conserved by 
reason of the absolute elasticity of the 
moving particles, while the directions of 
the movements of the individual particles 
are incessantly changed by their mutual 
encounters or collisions.” This, accord- 
ing to Stallo, is another “fairy-tale of 
science ” —in which if there is little po- 
etry there is less truth. It is full of arbi- 
trary assumptions; to “get rid of one 
gratuitous feature of the hypothesis it 
becomes necessary to add another arbi- 
trary feature;” “it is utterly gratuitous, 
and not wholly unwarranted by experi- 
ence, but out of all analogy with it; ” 
** There is another very extraordinary and, 
in the light of all the teachings of science, 
unwarrantable feature in the assumption 
respecting the movements of the alleged 
solid constituent particles,”—these are 
the phrases, this the language, used repeat- 
edly by our author in the examination of 
this popular theory. He affirms in con- 
clusion; “I do not hesitate to declare 
that the kinetic hypothesis has none of 
the characteristics of a legitimate physi- 
cal theory. Its premises are as inadmis- 
sible as the reasoning upon them is incon- 
clusive.” 

No one can read this remarkable trea- 
tise without feeling to what a large extent 
science is encompassed with difficulty, as 
other branches of knowledge are. We 
are sometimes invited to believe that in 
science we find the definite, the positive, 
the assured ; in the realms of metaphysics 
and theology we are involved in mystery, 
but in science we tread a path of light. 
There is much truth in this so long as 
science contents herself with describing 
the facts of nature, with furnishing illus- 
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trations of the laws and order of the 
world, with keeping close to phenomena; 
but as soon as science becomes philo- 
sophical, that is, so soon as she takes the 
larger, deeper view, and attempts to give 
to herself a consistent account of the uni- 
verse and its order, she is involved in the 
shadows which rest upon all who seek to 
penetrate to the foundations of the world 
and life. So long as the scientist is a 
mere experimentalist, confining himself to 
the observation and exposition of the ob- 
vious properties and processes of things, 
he is lucid enough, and one scientist 
agrees with another to the letter; but let 
the scientist go deeper down, let him go 
farther back, and his clear theories are 
no longer clear, and the scientists differ 
among themselves widely and vehemently. 
What the readers of the work before us 
will specially note is, that the part of sci- 
ence on which there is least agreement, 
the part most profoundly implicated in 
doubt, is exactly the very basis of the 
scientific system. Her fundamental as- 
sumptions are in question; her primary 
ideas impeached. The argument is, that 
the present scientific conception of the 
world is radically at fault. In reading 
popular scientific works, or in listening to 
representative scientists, we might easily 
suppose that the world of science was a 
realm of demonstration and agreement, 
that the circle of the sciences was a three- 
fold cord never to be broken; but we soon 
find when the surface is quitted the sci- 
entist is as full of perplexity as the meta- 
physician or theologian. If any protest, 
let science keep on the surface and occupy 
herself with immediate phenomena, the 
answer is not far to seek. If science is 
to be worthy of the name she must not 
only observe and describe isolated facts 
of nature merely, she must supply a ra- 
tional, consistent theory of the physical 
sphere; and whilst this grander specula- 
tion is proposed she must continue puz- 
zled and perplexed. As this work before 
us shows, in the world of science, accred- 
ited theories and stubborn facts do not 
agree, one startling hypothesis after an- 
other is invented as a stop-gap, and the 
masters of science are not at one on the 
cardinal elementary propositions of their 
philosophy. Whilst many suppose that 


scientific knowledge is clear and assured, 
and ali other knowledge speculative and 
unsure, it is now proved beyond contra- 
diction that the world of science is full 
of crudities, guesses, and speculations. 
Sir William Thomson declares that the 
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mechanical questions involved in the 
seemingly simple operation of blowing 
soap-bubbles are the greatest enigmas to 
scientific men ; and we need hardly, there- 
fore, be surprised to find them fall into 
endless bewilderment in attempting to 
explain the vast bubbles radiant with the 
coloring of time-conditioned sense which 
float on the stream of eternity. 

And the contemplation of the present 
position of science constrains us to feel 
how curiously alike are the problems 
which engage theologians and scientists. 
The theologian encounters mysteries; 
questions which he cannot resolve ; things 
which have apparently nothing in com- 
mon with the existing order of things; 
propositions which he cannot reason out; 
and the scientist is equally girdled by 
mysteries. The whole atomic theory is 
devised as an explanation of the world, to 
exhibit its central constitution and har- 
mony; but, in reality, it explains nothing, 
the mystery is as great in the atom as in 
the mass. 


Even the intellects of men of science are 
haunted by pre-scientific survivals, not the 
least of which is the inveterate fancy that the 
mystery by which a fact is surrounded may be 
got rid of by minimizing the fact and banish- 
ing it to the regions of the extra-sensible, 
The delusion that the elasticity of a solid atom 
is in less need of explanation than that of a 
bulky, gaseous body, is closely related to the 
conceit that the chasm between the world of 
matter and that of mind may be narrowed, if 
not bridged, by a rarefaction of matter, or by 
its resolution into “forces.” The scientific 
literature of the day teems with theories in the 
nature of attempts to convert facts into ideas 
by a process of dwindling or subtilization, 
All such attempts are nugatory; the intangi- 
ble spectre proves more troublesome in the 
end than the tangible presence. 


No, the scientist cannot get rid of mys- 
tery: he explains the world by the atom; 
then the atom needs explanation, and if 
the atom cannot be explained by the world 
there is as much mystery in the ending as 
in the beginning. The theologian cannot 
explain the world of living men without 
postulating a spiritual Deity in whom all 
live and move and have their being; and 
the scientist is haunted by the sense of 
an invisible and primary kosmos. Stallo 
argues earnestly for the relativity of all 
things; there is no absolute whatever; 
but the human mind refuses to rest in a 
system of relations; it will believe in the 
positive, the absolute, the eternal; and 
the scientist must believe in spiritual real- 
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ities, forces, atoms, vibrations, attractions, 
which are, and forever must be, unseen; 
and if he cannot rest in these he will soon 
invent their substitutes. The scientist 
“walks by faith” as much as the reli- 
gionist does; he is ever looking to the 
things “unseen and eternal.” It is the 
distinct claim of modern physicists that 
the mechanical theory rests on the sure 
foundation of sensible experience, and is 
thus contradistinguished from metaphysi- 
cal speculation. This Stallo utterly de- 
nies: — 


The mechanical theory postulates mass and 
motion as the absolutely real and indestructi- 
ble elements of all forms of physical existence. 
Now, it is clear that motion in itself is not, 
and cannot be, an object of sensible experi- 
ence. We have experiential knowledge of 
moving bodies, but not of pure motion, And 
it is equally clear that mass—or, to use the 
ordinary term, ¢#ert matter, or matter per se 
— cannot be an object of sensible experience. 
Things are objects of sensible experience only 
by virtue of their action and reaction... 
Inert matter, in the sense of the mechanical 
theory, is as unknown to experience as it is 
inconceivable in thought. 


The scientist believes in what lies for- 
ever beyond his senses, and often finds it 
difficult to harmonize the theoretical world 
in which he is constrained to believe with 
the phenomenal world close to him, and 
the dilemma is not unlike some perplexi- 
ties of the metaphysician and the theo- 
Jogian. In fact, the profound scientist is 
perforce metaphysician and theologian, al- 
though he may worship strange divinities. 
Science of late years has made consider- 
able progress, the area of light has been 
widened, but the ring of felt mystery is 
greater than ever, the primal questions 
are as obscure as ever. 

The science of to-day is not the ultimate 
science. We often reason as if it were. 
Church cosmography and geography are 
behind us; the system of Ptolemy be- 
longed to past ages; we have entered into 
light. So the sciolistic sectional world of 
mere science-talkers seems to think. But 
the patient reader of this work before us 
will understand that our science can only 
be tentative; that science is full of as- 
sumptions and hypotheses as strained and 
strange as any of the dreams of medizval 
philosophy. Our scientists dwell in glass 
houses which are ever being fractured and 
removed; it is strangely inconsistent for 
them to attack religion. The duty of all 
truth-seekers is to ponder and wait for 
that perfect day which still seems so far 
away. 
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WOOING O’T,” ETC, 


CHAPTER lI. 


THE broad, bare Avenue de Neuilly, 
with its baby sycamore-trees, its incongru- 
ous array of big, five-storied houses, 
mean, diminutive cabarets, and retiring, 
railed-in villas, was basking in the light of 
a glorious autumnal morning at the close 
of October. The long, straight road 
stretched away visibly down to the river 
and up again to the unoccupied granite 
pedestal with its sculptured laurel wreath 
and big“ N ” which crowns the hill above 
Courbevoie, and even the distant higher 
ground beyond might be discerned, while 
in the opposite direction the Arc de Tri- 
omphe could be seen rearing its effective 
mass against the deep, clear blue sky. 
The bright, though thin, autumnal sun- 
shine was vivifying the many-tinted trees 
of the Bois de Boulogne, and bestowing 
beauty even on the rather ragged stalls of 
the Sablonville Market. The air was 
fresh and life-giving with a tinge of crisp- 
ness, and business was at its fullest tide. 
A very noisy business it was, as work of 
any kind is apt to be in France. The 
marcthandes de lézumes strove to out- 
scream their sisters in fish, flesh, and 
fowl trade, and even the vendors of human 
hair unblushingly besought the passers- 
by to add to their charms by purchasing 
the long tresses hanging from a string like 
so many Red Indian trophies. 

“Tenez, ma petite dame,” called out a 
big, burly fishwife, the wide expanse of 
whose white apron was covered with un- 
mistakable “trade marks.” “ Will you 
not buy some soles this morning ? — beau- 
tiful soles, of superb freshness —a franc 
twenty each?” then, insinuatingly, in a 
lower key, “A franc ten to you, ma petite 
dame.” 

“Why to me?” asked the lady ad- 
dressed, with a smile. She was by no 
means a Petite dame. Above the common 
height, and still upright, slight, almost 
youthful in figure, though a rather strong 
face, iron-grey hair, and certain lines 
about the month bespoke middle age. 
She was well and suitably dressed in black 
silk, and from the crown of her head to 
the sole of her low-heeled boots looked an 
Englishwoman of the upper class. 

“ No, thank you; not to-day, nor any 
day. I am a stranger,” she continued, 
to her vociferous interlocutor. 

“ N’importe! Madame will recommend 
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me to her friends. She must have many 
friends!” The lady nodded and moved 
on to the flower-stalls. ‘Is it possible,” 
she said to the young lady who walked 
beside her, “ that woman imagines any one 
would believe her offer of a reduction to 
be a special favor? It seems to me a 
waste of breath.” 

“Not quite,” returned the other. “It 
is a sort of announcement that she is will- 
ing to bargain or marchander.” 

“They have tact though, your people. 
a py she met my refusal to 

uy!” 

a Yes, they can be very charming and 
sometimes very brutal; and you must 
remember I do not consider myself 
French.” 

The speaker was also tall and slight, 
but quite young. Her walking-costume of 
dark green Indian cashmere showed a 
pretty rounded figure. A fringe of chest- 
nut-brown hair curled over the edge of a 
black velvet toque, and a pair of large, 
dark grey, thoughtful eyes looked through 
a black gauze veil or scarf crossed at the 
back of her head and brought round again 
to tie in a large bow beneath a small but 
firm chin. Her companion did not reply. 
She was busy choosing some flowers — 
heliotrope, mignonette, and a fern or two. 
A lively contest ensued, the elder lady 
speaking French easily, if not grammati- 
cally. Finally, after a due advance and 
retreat on either side, she became the 
possessor of three or four plants. 

“ | am afraid they are rather heavy for 
you,” she said, as her young friend pre- 
sented a basket to receive them. 

** We have such a short distance to go, 
it is no matter.” 

“I can take one myself —there, you 
shall have these three.” 

“ Indeed, dear Miss Riddell, I can man- 
age all.” 

“Just do as you are bid, my dear, 
Come, let us leave them at the house, and 
we shall have time for a little stroll on the 
Bois before déjeuner.” They proceeded 
a few steps down one of the alleys, Miss 
Riddeil’s keen black eyes glancing from 
side to side and gathering, if not honey, 
at least a fair crop of observation from 
each stall and group she passed. 

“Here is Madame Rosambert!’’ ex- 
claimed the young lady suddenly, while 
the soft color deepened on her cheek. “1 
wish we had gone the other way. She is 
still quite cross with me, and will be sure 
to say something disagreeable.” 

* Don’t be weak,” returned Miss Rid- 
dell. “If your conscience is clear, why 
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should you heed her? If it is not, take 
your punishment bravely, and do better 
in future.” 

As she spoke, a little woman in a dark- 
brown cloth mantle and a black velvet 
hood tied closely over her ears turned 
away from a counter well heaped with 
tempting fruit and vegetables, and came 
towards them. 

She was a plump, round little lady with 
beautiful fluffy nearly white curls accu- 
rately arranged at each side of a still 
pretty face. Her complexion had not yet 
lost its delicate red and white, nor her 
step its briskness, and she was altogether 
a charming picture of active, comely old 
age. She was followed by a neat donne 
with a white cap and a shining face, whose 
aspect, nevertheless, was not cheerful, 
and who supported a huge market-basket 
on her arm. 

“See how red poor Madeleine’s eyes 
are,” said the young lady in a low voice. 
“She has had an awful scolding, 1 am 
sure.” 

“Bon jour, mesdames!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Rosambert. “ What a fine morn- 
ing! Miss Riddell is always energetic. 
Ah, the beautiful flowers! To decorate 
your room, miss? It is always a little 
paradise, so pretty, and in such good or- 
der! It were well, Mademoiselle Valerie, 
if you took example by this dear lady, and 
ruled yourself with more care and thought, 
since Miss Riddell honors you by her 
notice, and it should encourage you to 
be more exact and regardful of /es dien- 
séances. Au revoir, mesdames. Remem- 
ber déjeuner is at noon precisely. Donot 
be late. Au revoir.” 

“I told you so,” said Mademoiselle 
Valerie, smiling, as they emerged from 
the market after this encounter, and 
crossed the avenue in order to reach a 
narrow street leading to the Boulevard 
des Sablons and one entrance of the Bois. 
They paused at the Jorte-cochdre of a cor- 
ner house, extre cour et jardin, over which 
was inscribed * Pension de Dames.” The 
elder lady rang, and the door opened by 
a spring. They entered a paved yard, 
through which was the ordinary entrance; 
a more Ornamental approach led through 
the garden. 

“ Will you kindly take these flowers up 
tomy room? I do not like mounting the 
stairs oftener than I need,’ ‘said Miss 
Riddell. ‘Come down as quickly as you 
can, and we shail still have half an hour 
for the Bois.” 

Valerie ran in and soon returned. 

“ Here are some letters for you, Miss 
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Riddell,” she cried, holding out three. 
“ They have just come.” 

“Tam sure I wish you had left them 
where they were,” said Miss Riddell, 
glancing at the addresses as she took 
them. “I have come to the age not to 
be in a hurry for letters, and if I stop to 
read them I shall lose my walk.” 

“Let me take them away again,” re- 
turned Valerie. 

“No, no! I cannot quite do that,” 
laughing, and putting chem in her pocket. 
* Come, let us go.” 

They turned into the Boulevard, and, 
passing the Jardin d’Acclimatation, took 
the path that leads tothe Isle des Cédres. 

For some way they walked in silence, 
enjoying the delicious air, the rich, mellow 
tints of the trees, the silence and quiet, 
rare except at that hour. At length Miss 
Riddell said with a smile, as she drew one 
of the letters from her pocket, “I confess 
that I am puzzled about one of these. 
The writing is like some I never expected 
to see again, at least addressed to myself, 
and yet - 

“Why do you not open it, and ascer- 
tain whom it is from?” returned the other 
as she paused. “Here is a nice seat, 
and it is yet warm enough to sit out of 
doors.” 

Miss Riddell accepted the suggestion, 
and, opening her letter, was soon absorbed 
by its contents. Not more, however, than 
her companion appeared to be in her own 
thoughts. She untied and removed her 
veil, as if she wanted to breathe more 
freely, and her dark eyes darkened and 
dilated as she gazed away straight before 
her, seeing nothing of what was present. 
At last Miss Riddell folded up her letter 
with a smile —rather a hard smile. “1 
was right about the handwriting,” she 
said; “ but,” interrupting herself, “ what 
is the matter with you, Valerie?” for two 
large tears hung on hereyelashes. ‘ You 
surely are not such a goose as to.cry 
because that well-meaning, fidgety little 
Madame Rosambert has scolded you off 
and on for a day or two?” 

“No, not exactly,” replied Valerie, 
laughing, while the tears dropped; “ but 
it has something to do with it. I have 
been very miserable for a few days, noth- 
ing really important, but just an accumula- 
tion of trifles. I sometimes feel so oddly 
worn out! J dare say it is weak. You 
will think so, I know; yet it does me so 
much good to talk to you.” 

“Well, child, take your troubles out 
and airthem! It is wonderful how they 
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evaporate in the light. First, why is 
madame so angry with you?” 

“Itis rather a long story, but I really 
do not deserve’ it. You remember we 
went to see the great funeral at the Made- 
Jeine on Wednesday: Sybil and Miss 
Green, Madame Dupuis and myself. It 
was a tremendous crush going in, and 
somehow I was separated from the others ; 
indeed I think I should have been flat- 
tened against the base of one of the col- 
umns but for the kindness of a gentleman 
(an Englishman) who stood behind me, 
and managed to keep off the pressure 
wonderfully. Well, I tried to find them 
— Sybil and the rest, I mean — and made 
myself quite ill with anxiety and vexation. 
At last I took a Porte Maillot omnibus, 
and so got back very late, quite two 
o’clock, and found them all here. Ma- 
dame was so vexed with me for having 
missed them, as if she suspected I did it 
on purpose! She is always suspecting 
something.” 

“ Her anger certainly seems unjust, but 
she will come all right. Now go on.” 

“]T have really not much else that is 
tangible to tell. I feel the routine of my 
life a little oppressive. My uncle, too, 
has not been well, and I have so little 
time to attend to him or to matters at 
home. Don’t you think it was very ill- 
natured of madame not to let me know 
the girls were going to the Hétel Cluny 
with Mrs. Meyrick this morning? I 
should have been so glad of these hours 
for my own work; now I have lost the 
whole day, for | must wait here, in case 
Sybil returns in time for her afternoon 
practice. However, | have had the com- 
fort of a talk with you; that is always a 
pleasure ;” and she looked with so sweet 
an expression into the face of her listener 
that a kindly, almost tender smile relaxed 
Miss Riddell’s rather grim mouth. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘it was inconsiderate 
of Madame Rosambert not to let_you stay 
at home this morning. I suppose Sunday 
is your only free day?” 

Valerie made a little mowe. 

“ Yes, if it be freedom to look over my 
uncle’s accounts and those of the femme 
de ménage (we are obliged to have a 
femme de ménage, you see, because I start 
soearly). Then my uncle likes me toread 
to him, but I generally manage a little 
walk on Sunday.” 

“ Alone?” 

“Not always; sometimes with 
daughter of our Jandiord.” 

“Valerie, my dear, we must go back 
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now, or Madame Rosambert’s wfath will 
be increased fourfold, but after déjeuner 
come and sit with me in my room; we can 
have a long talk quite by ourselves; then 
I shall tell you a scheme I have thought 
of for you; meanwhile we have only ten 
minutes left for our walk back.” 

While the inmates of the Pension Ro- 
sambert are discussing the good things 
set before them, let us ascertain the posi- 
tion of the dramatis persone in the fol- 
lowing tale. Madame Rosambert’s select 
pension admitted a few young ladies who 
wished to perfect themselves in French 
and study music under Parisian masters, 
as well as ladies of more mature years 
who wished for the comforts of a house 
which united, said madame, English solid- 
ity and French elegance. 

At present the house was not quite full. 
Miss Riddell, whose young niece was a 
pensionnaire and student under Madame 
Rosambert’s protection, an English wid- 
ow, a couple of English girls, and two 
French ladies of a certain age, made up 
the party. 

To teach French, to direct the practice 
of music, to walk out with the girls, and 
be present during the lessons of the mas- 
ters, Madame Rosambert had secured the 
services of a certain young lady, Miss 
Valerie Trevor, the orphan daughter of an 
English clergyman; she resided with her 
maternal grand-uncle, a retired s/itaire, 
and the only relative whom she knew, 
as her mother (after her widowhood) had 
resided in Germany, France, and latterly 
with her uncle, who had some small in- 
come besides his pension. 

Madame Rosambert was distantly con- 
nected with M. le Capitaine, and thought 
she was bestowing no small benefit on his 
grand-niece by engaging her to come over 
every morning from Passy by ten o’clock, 
and remain till five, so that the dear and 
venerable uncle should not be left alone 
in the evening. 

Miss Riddell, albeit not much given to 
pension life, had taken up her abode in 
the Boulevard Sablonville, in order to 
watch over her only sister’s only child, 
who had proved herself not too amenable 
to reason and discipline in previous estab- 
lishments where she had been sent to 
acquire European polish and rub off the 
roughness of her Canadian training; for 
she had been born and brought up under 
rather wild surroundings. 

Miss Riddell was a type of old maid 
rarely to be met with, save among En- 
glish women, and not irequent even there ; 
cultivated and even refined, yet with a 
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certain exterior ruggedness; a gentle- 
woman to her finger’s ends, yet simple to 
plainness, severe and contemptuous to 
weakness, yet carefully hiding the deep 
tenderness of heart for which she despised 
herself; a woman of the world in the best 
sense of the term, and strong enough to 
exact respect and attention from the vari- 
ous members of a family all of whom were 
better off than herself; she led a very 
independent and wandering life, generally 
returning for some part of the year to 
London, where she always had a fied a 
terre. 

The déjeuner was somewhat prolonged, 
owing to an animated discussion on the 
respective merits of the English and 
French matrimonial systems between 
Madame Dupuis.and Mrs. Meyrick, the 
English widow, which at one time threat- 
ened to become too exciting; but at last 
Miss Riddell escaped to her room, carry- 
ing Miss Trevor with her. 

She had been attracted to the diligent, 
capable, hard-working young governess 
by some secret sympathy, and was rather 
surprised at the friendship which had 
sprung up between her and her niece 
Sybil Owen, a girl of a totally different 
stamp, who frequently rubbed her aunt 
the wrong way and shocked her preju- 
dices, which, though few, were strong. 

“The quiet of this room is pleasant 
after ail that clatter,” said Miss Riddell, 
removing a “best” morning cap and re- 
placing it by a simpler one (she was a 
rigid economist). ‘Take that chair, Va- 
lerie, and sit by me here; first give me 
my crewel work. Do you mind having 
the window open? No? thatis right. I 
hate stuffiness and want of air. But we 
must close it soon; after sundown it 
grows very chill. Now go on with your 
complaints.” 

“Ido not think I have much more to 
say about them,” returned Valerie thought- 
fully ; “1 fancied I had a mountain load, 
but it has nearly melted away.” 

She had put aside her hat and cape, 
and looking very graceful and ladylike as 
she bent over some lacework with which 
she was generally provided. 

“That comes of putting your imagin- 
ings into words; and yet 1 do not fancy 
you have a very bright or easy life of it.” 

“]T have not; but I see no way of es- 
cape, so I had better not dwell upon the 
inevitable. I am very necessary to my 
uncle, and while he lives | can make no 
change and indulge no ambition.” 

“You have ambition, then? 
may it be?” 


What 
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“ A very humble one; to make a little 
more money —a little more assured posi- 
tion. I really can teach fairly well, and I 
understand music, though I do not play 
brilliantly.” 

“I hate musical gymnastics! Tell me 
(I do not ask from impertinent curiosity) 
what does Madame Rosambert give you?” 

“ Seventy-five francs a month.” 

What an unconscionable old slave- 
holder!” cried Miss Riddell. “Why do 
you submit to such an imposition?” 

“Because,” said Valerie, leaning her 
elbow on the table and her head on her 
hand, in a pretty, pensive pose, “I doubt 
if I should do better elsewhere. You see 
I have no one to put me forward — no 
one but myself to rely upon; and then 
my poor old uncle is a tie— I must take 
care of him.” 

“What is his claim upon you?” asked 
Miss Riddell, twisting her thread round 
her needle rather viciously. 

“What claim has he? Oh, of course, 
every claim! After my dear mother and 
I had been at various schools in Germany 
—she always went to school with me, 
and used to teach English and music, the 
dear, dear mother!—Ah! if she had 
been spared to me, life would always have 
been bright! — well, after tha:, we came 
to Paris, and her uncle offered to come 
and live with us, and pay his share of the 
housekeeping. My mother was delighted, 
because she thought it would be such a 
protection. We got on pretty well for 
more than two years, then she took a 
fever, and ” Valerie broke off ab- 
ruptly. ‘ Nothing has seemed the same 
since. I am glad, however, to have my 
uncle to live with and for. My mother 
had left a little, a very little, money to me 
— some she had had, and a trifle she had 
saved —and my uncle thought to make a 
fortune with this for me; so he gave it to 
some one to speculate with, and it was all 
lost. Since then he has been very miser- 
able, and says his efforts to serve me 
have embittered the remainder of his 
days. You see, then, that I am really 
bound to look after him, and I know my 
mother wished me to do so.” 

**Do you know, Valerie, it strikes me 
this uncle of yours is a selfish old man?” 

“ Don’t say that,” said Valerie, shrink- 
ing as if from a blow. “He is growing 
very old now, and does not, I think, mean 
to be selfish; but he is more exacting 
and difficult than he used to be.” 

“God knows what one may come to 
when age dulls the reason and the heart! 
1 trust some kind friend will give me a 








‘cup of cold p’isen’ before I reach that 
stage! But, Valerie, I will tell you my 
plan, though I fear this uncle of yours 
will interfere. I, have a very general ac- 
quaintance in England, and | think I 
might get you a good engagement in a 
family or a school, where you might lay 
by a little money, or even find some man 
disinterested enough to marry you. I do 
not think too highly of my own country; 
but there is a better chance for a penni- 
less woman marrying there than else- 
where; and I am rather an advocate for 
marriage, as, on the whole, the less of 
two evils.” 

“T can truly say it is a matter I never 
think of,” said Valerie calmly. “ Not 
that I pretend to despise it —a happy 
marriage must be delightful — but simply 
because it is utterly out of the question for 
a girl situated as I am.” She smiled as 
she spoke, and a sweet, faint blush rose to 
her cheek, as if from some memory which 
belied her next words. ‘“ Nor have I ever 
had the ghost of an admirer!” 

“Humph!” said Miss Riddell, looking 
keenly at her. “ Don’t commit yourself 
to rash assertions. ‘ell, do you think 
you would like to t:y your luck in En- 
gland?” 

“Yes, very, very “auch; but I fear it is 
out of the question.” 

“I do not see that it need be.” 

“Ah! itis hard to put yourself in an- 
other’s place. But to goto England — to 
be, perhaps, near you — would be very de- 
lightful.” 

“Do not be too sure of that; I am 
sometimes a cross, rugged old woman.” 

“ Possibly you are not always amiable,” 
returned Valerie frankly. “But I’m sure 
you are always true ; and though I dolike 
to be with you, I should never throw my- 
self on you.” 

“T believe that,” shortly and emphati- 
cally. ‘“ But just think of its feasibility. 
1 suppose it would not break your heart 
to leave your uncle?” 

“*N—no; but I could not be at rest if 
I thought him lonely and uncomfortable. 
He depends so much upon me — more 
than he himself knows. It is this that 
makes it impossible for me to break 
away.” 

“T see—I understand,” cried Miss 
Riddell. “Good heavens! What a heavy 
tax the strong pay tothe weak sometimes ; 
and youth goes so quickly! Yet it is only 
in the dawn of our lives we can store up 
sunshine to keep our memories green. I 
had a glorious youth; and, though it was 
suddenly turned into premature maturity 
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at a blow, I have always found it a source 
of satisfaction that, come what may, I 
have enjoyed it. I wish I could ensure 
the same to you, for I like you, child, bet- 
ter than any of the people I have met 
lately.” 

“ Well, that is a charming bit of bright- 
ness for me,’’ exclaimed Valerie laugh- 
ing, while tears of gratitude sprang to her 
eyes, but she suppressed any exhibition of 
feeling. 

For a short time Miss Riddell seemed 
lost in thought. Then suddenly turning 
to Valerie she said, “ There is one thing 
that puzzles me, and even irritates me in 
you, Valerie. (It is imprudent in me to 
say it, but | know how guarded you can 
be.) I cannot understand your liking for, 
your intimacy with my niece, Sybil Owen; 
she is so completely your opposite, bold, 
thoughtless, obstinate; empty - headed, 
idle; the image of her weak, good-looking 
father, who was not fit to dust my sister’s 
shoes, and married again before she was 
cold in her grave! I am half ashamed of 
myself for not liking her better, but I can- 
not!” 

“Until you do like her, love her as I 
do, you will never understand her,” said 
Valerie earnestly. ‘“ I know how provok- 
ing she is at times, but she really has a 
strain of nobility under all her flighti- 
ness; and how brave she is! Do not be 
angry, but I cannot help fancying that 
you must have been very like her when 
you were a girl.” 

“ How dare you say so!” cried Miss 
Riddell, laughing. “I assure you I had 
always some sense, some ‘aste for self- 
improvement; she is a mere tomboy.” 

“Consider her rough up-bringing. If 
you knew how ste brought life and color 
and kindliness into the dull routine of 
my existence before you came to comfort 
me, dear Miss Riddell, you would not 
wonder at my liking her. If she thought 
you loved her you would find her quite 
different. Wait till she marries a man she 
loves, and you will see what a capital wife 
she will make.” 

“You really think so? Curiously 
enough, that letter which puzzled me this 
morning contained an offer of marriage 
for her. Not from the principal, but from 
his father, an old acquaintance; in short, 
an old sweetheart of my own, whom I 
have uot heard of for years. Sybil was 
brought up a good deal with his children, 
and he knows she has a fortune indepen- 
dent of her father. Now his eldest son is 
coming to Paris. He has established him- 
self in a farm or a territory somewhere at 
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the ‘ back of God-speed,’ in Canada, and is 
coming to have a peep at civilization for 
once in his life, and the father has the 
impudence to ask me to throw him and 
Sybil together. I shall do nothing of the 
kind. He may come and see me—I 
should rather like to see him — but os 

“But do nothing against him,” inter- 
rupted Valerie eagerly. “I imagine I 
have heard her speak of this gentleman. 





He has rather an odd name, has he 
not?” 
“Yes, Eric—Eric Floyd. Prepos- 


terous nonsense to christen an English 
boy by such a heathenish name.” 

*Do you know I think Sybil makes 
rather a hero of 48 

Here the door was burst open boister- 
ously, and a small, plump, dark-eyed girl 
of perhaps nineteen came quickly into the 
room. She was richly dressed in deep red 
cashmere and plush, and wore a large Cav- 
alier hat with feathers of the same color, 
under which a quantity of almost black 
hair was tied carelessly back into a big, 
untidy knot. Exceedingly short petticoats 
showed a neat little foot in a cruelly high- 
heeled boot, and as she advanced into the 
room, leaving the door wide open, she 
began to pull off a many-buttoned, tawny 
Swedish glove. 

“I am so glad you are not gone off 
home,” she cried to Valerie. “I want to 
talk to you as soon as I have had some- 
thing to eat. I’m right down starving. 
That stingy old Mrs. Meyrick would not 
go into a cake-shop, though I offered to 
stand treat, and now madame is in a fury 
because she has to get us some voter. 
She and Mrs. Meyrick are at it, hammer 
and tongs, down-stairs.” 

“I really wish, Sybil, you would shut 
the door. You know I hate an open 
door.” 

“All right, aunty,” springing back to 
close it. “I wish you had been with us, 
Val. There are no end of lovely things 
at Cluny, but such queer, ugly concerns 
too; and, wunty, whom do you think I met 
there? \_ajor Hartwell and the two girls. 
And there was a gentleman with them 
whose face I thought I knew. So I did. 
It was Captain Grey. He was a great 
deal with papa the winter we were at 
Montreal, and won the ladies’ prize at the 
spring races. Do you know he remem- 
bered me quite well, though that was four 
years ago. He is coming to see me — 
that is, you. He says he knew you and 
Uncle James Riddell in London, oh, some 
time ago.” All this was uttered with im- 
mense volubility. 
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*«T am sure I am very much obliged to 
him,” said Miss Riddell drily. 

“Tam sure I am,” said her niece. “It 
will cheer us up to see an English gentle- 
man in this miserable place —eh, Val?” 

“T really wish you would not spoil Va- 
lerie’s name by that horrible contraction.” 

“Don’t you like Val?” innocently. 
“Oh, I do! It sounds like ‘ein guter 
Kamerad.’ You can’t think how beauti- 
fully Captain Grey was dressed; such a 
coat! He looked as if he had been born 
in it; and such gloves! And nota bit of 
dandy withal! Oh, there’s nothing like 
an English gentleman, though they think 
too much of themselves! Aunty, the 
Hartwells are coming to call on you; they 
have an apartment in the Rue de L—— 
just off the Champs Elysées. I think old 
Hartwell must have come into money, for 
the girls were no end of swells; such 
lovely sable trimming to their jackets! I 
will look up my sabies this very afternoon ; 
you must help me, Val! No, I'll not 
practise one note! Nor Miss Green 
either; she has agreed to have headache 
and go to bed with a novel of Ouida’s; 
she bought it on the sly! Mrs. Meyrick 
thinks it a religious work because it is 
called ‘Held in Bondage;’ and Carrie 
Smith has her drawing to do, so we will 
turn out all my boxes. Madeleine! Ma- 
cieleine! je meurs de iaim,” running to the 
door; and a voice from the depths an- 
swered, — 

“ Tout de suite, mademoiselle.” 

“ Your greatest danger is that you will 
talk yourself to death, Sybil,” said her 
aunt grimly. 

“ Oh, I am equal toa lot of that,” said 
Sybil with a knowing look. “There, I 
hear the sound of plates. I will gobble 
up all I want in a quarter of an hour. 
Val, dear, would you mind going across 
to Chauvot’s for some chocolate? I do 
love rummaging my boxes and eating 
chocolate. Get a piece for aunty, too; | 
know she likes it. Will you mind my 
leaving my hat here?” She threw it and 
the little cape which transformed her dress 
into an out-door costume on the sofa and 
ran out of the room. 

“Good heavens, what a hurricane!” 
exclaimed Miss Riddell, leaning back in 
her chair as if exhausted. ‘ Do, pray, 
spend the rest of the afternoon with her, 
or I shall be only fit for a lunatic asylum 
at the end of it.” 

The fast-falling shades of night only 
put an end to Miss Owen’s strict exam- 
ination into the condition of her reserves 
—an occupation which, it must be con- 
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fessed, was by no means uncongenial to 
Valerie Trevor, who was a true woman in 
her love of pretty things and fine mate- 
rials. It required some resolution to re- 
sist being loaded with gifts, old and new, 
by her impetuous friend, whose delicacy 
was not of the highest order, and who 
could not understand Valerie’s rejection 
of what suited her and was no great loss 
to the giver. “ You are too queer and 
fanciful!” she said. “I’m sure if you 
were to offer me the gown off your back, 
and I thought I looked pretty in it, I 
couldn’t bring myself to refuse. I don’t 
think I am a fright, Val; anyhow, Captain 
Grey didn’t seem to think so” (she gave 
a funny little click with her tongue, ex- 
pressive of much satisfaction), ‘and he is 
quite a man of the world! I am going to 
dine at the Hartwells’, and I am sure he 
will be there; I must have a new dinner- 
dress! Oh, there is that abominable din- 
ner-bell and you must go! Here then, 
take the rest of the chocolate and come 
early to-morrow.” 

“Good-bye,” said Miss Riddell, meet- 
ing Valerie on the stairs as she went down 
to dinner. “How late Sybil has kept 
you! and it has turned very cold. You 
are not sufficiently clad. 1 must insist on 
your taking my shawl again.” 

“T have only just brought it back, Miss 
Riddell; and I fully intended bringing my 
cloak also, but forgot it. I am ashamed 
of taking your shawl so often.” 

“ Nonsense! your health is of the last 
importance to you; think of what a busi- 
ness even a bad cold would be!” 

She turned quickly back to her room, 
and, returning with a large, soft shawl of 
shepherd’s plaid, wrapped it carefully 
round her protégée. “ There, good-night! 
do not quite give up our English plan 
yet.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


Mrs. HARTWELL lost no time in per- 
forming the promise made in her name by 
her daughters. The day after Miss Owen 
had met them at the Hétel Cluny, Miss 
Riddeil on her return from a severe day’s 
shopping at the Louvre, in performance 
of sundry commissions for her sister-in- 
law (she never entered that emporium on 
her own account), found their cards with 
a few pencilled lines, begging her to come 
on the following Tuesday and partake of 
afternoon tea in the Rue de L. Sybil 
Owen grumbled a good deal because her 
music lesson occurred that day at an hour 
which interfered with the visit. But her 
aunt made short work of her murmurs. 
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“ You will have plenty of time to chatter 
nonsense with the girls,” she said. ‘Try 
and get some profit of those costly les- 
sons. You have really some ability for 
music, which is more than I can say of 
other things.” 

Tuesday was cold and raw. November 
was upon them. “It is quite miserable 
out of doors,” said Valerie Trevor to her 
patroness, as she was about to sally forth. 
“IT advise you to take that delightful 
shawl of yours to wrap up in on your re- 
turn, for I have finally restored it. I am 
sure I have worn it for a week.” 

“ And what have you now?” 

“ Oh, I have had my last winter’s cloak 
done up; it looks very nice.” 

“Very well,” returned Miss Riddell, 
“T will take your advice; for my last win- 
ter’s cloak is by no means smart enough 
for a prim visit, and I am not going to buy 
a new one this year.” 

Although a clever, indeed an intellec- 
tual, woman, Miss Riddell was by no 
means above being amused by a little 
general gossip, especially if it touched on 
public characters and events. 

As the Hartwells were fresh from En- 
gland, and had spent the season in Lon- 
don, they had much to tell which was new 
to Miss Riddell, who had wintered in 
Munich and stopped in Paris, in order to 
oblige her brother by looking after their 
niece, who had been consigned to his care. 

The minutes sped on unheeded in the 
agreeable occupation of drinking tea and 
talking, the outside cold and drizzle for- 
gotten, in the pleasant, flower-scented 
room and the glow of a noble fire mingled 
of wood and coal. 

Miss Riddell was a good talker. She 
had a touch of originality in her views, a 
pleasant, piquant acidity in her expres- 
sions. Moreover, she could listen as well 
as talk, and, if not rich, she never wanted 
anything from any one. She was always 
welcome to to those who liked to have 
their ideas stirred, though considered a 
little formidable by mediocre philistines 
and the “ goody-goody.” 

“It is quite reviving to have a talk with 
you, dear Miss Riddell,” said Mrs. Hart- 
well, as her guest exclaimed on finding it 
was six o’clock. “ Do not be ina hurry; 
we all dine at seven, I suppose, and it is 
not so far to your pension. What induced 
you to banish yourself to such a wilder- 
ness as Neuilly ?” 

“My niece, you know 

“Oh yes, I had forgotten. I am sorry 
She could not come with you to-day. She 
is greatly improved, really a very pretty 
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girl. I hope we shall see a good deal of 
you both this winter.” 

“You are very kind. I hope so too.” 

“Can you and Miss Owen dine with us 
on Thursday? We shall be alone; but 
in the evening some friends are coming, 
among them a man you know, Captain 
Grey.” 

“T used to know his mother, and I am 
afraid he gave her a great deal of trouble. 
He has been very wild.” 

“ Not worse than other people, I fancy. 
He is a far-away cousin of ours, and is 
quite steady now; they say he has ex- 
changed into a regiment in India.” 

“ Well, I mist be off, and on Thursday 
I shall be very happy to dine with you, 
and Sybil also. The pension is not live- 
ly. Pension life is generally odious, and 
our presidentess worries frightfully about 
punctuality.” 

It was a very miserable evening when 
Miss Riddell turned out into the damp 
streets, raw and misty, the lamps showing 
like little blurred stars, only making dark- 
ness visible. 

“IT hope Madeleine has not forgotten 
my fire,” murmured Miss Riddell, as she 
walked with a swift and still elastic step 
down the Champs Elysées. “Such even- 
ings as these one wants a welcome home. 
Mark Tapley himself could scarcely be 
jolly in such weather. I hope Sybil will 
not think it necessary to keep me com- 
pany,” she mused, reflecting that a fresh 
Fortnightly awaited her; “she cannot 
hold her tongue. I hope that poor child 
Valerie got away in time. It must be 
rather hard, after a day spent in that 
magpie’s nest of a pension, to amuse or 
attend to her crotchety uncle all the even- 
ing. I am sure he is crotchety. Men 
are selfish wretches. I must see if I can 
bring him to reason. I would not mind 
having a daughter like Valerie.” So cog- 
itating, she reached the Place de ]’Etoile 
to find a steam tram just starting, and the 
one succeeding already complet. 

“What a nuisance!” exclaimed Miss 
Riddell; “I shall be Jate after all.” 

She wrapped her warm shawl round 
her, and took a turn to and fro, not liking 
to wait in the stuffy, crowded bureau, and 
watching eagerly for the green light of 
the up-tram. 

“ Although I am half afraid to disobey 
your commands, I| cannot resist the temp- 
tation to speak to you again,” said a deep 
but pleasant voice close to her. 

“Is he talking to me?” thought Miss 
Riddell, turning to look at the speaker — 
a very tall man in a huge loose overcoat, 
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and a fur cap, from under which a pair of 
very fine eager brown eyes gleamed 
brightly. “1 grant,” he continued, “ that 
my conduct must seem eceentrie, but you 
leave me no other means of approaching 
yous if you would give me the slightest 
clue to your name, your surroundings, | 
should find some more orthodox means of 
making your acquaintance; I am tena- 
cious by nature and I cannot relinquish 
the ——” 

“Sir, you mistake me,” interrupted 
Miss Riddell very quietly, and, lifting the 
thick veil she had drawn over her face, 
she stepped under the nearest lamp. 

“A thousand pardons!” he exclaimed, 
his bronzed cheek flushing. “ It is strange 
that I should be mistaken! I entreat you 
to forgive me.” 

Miss Riddell bowed, and the stranger 
turned quickly away into the gloom among 
the trees behind the bureau. “This is 
curious,” thought Miss Riddell. “I won- 
der who he is? He is not a foreigner, 
yet he does not seem quite English. He 
has a charming voice — the obdurate fair 
one must be unusually hard-hearted for a 
Parisienne. Perhaps sheis not French!” 
and Miss Riddell dwelt on the occurrence 
in a vague, half-conscious way till the 
tardy tram came up and she found a place 
therein. 

On reaching the “ Maison Rosambert,” 
as madame usually termed it with much 
majesty, Miss Riddell found she had 
barely time to prepare for dinner, but 
noticed with pleasure that her fire was 
bright, her hearth swept up, her lamp lit, 
a little vase with some fresh wall-flowers 
set on her writing-table, and her neat 
house shoes put to warm. ~ 

“This is more than Madeleine would 
think of doing,” she said to herself as she 
made a hasty toilet. “I fancy Valerie 
has been here.” On her table she per- 
ceived a little note. “I must not wait 
longer,” it said; “I am free after déjeu- 
ner, I leave you a few flowers. — Va- 
LERIE.” 

Miss Riddell’s keen, dark eyes soft- 
ened. 

“T really believe that child likes me; 
at any rate she understands me. Of 
course I will go and see the uncle. Not 
that it will do much good. There is no 
one so hard and selfish as a sentimental 
Frenchman.” 

So soon as dinner was over Miss Rid- 
dell escaped to her own room, assuring 
her niece that she wanted no company, 


and settled to the enjoyments of a biting | 


article in the Fortnightly. 
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“Company indeed!” she said to her- 
self, ‘as if the thoughts in this were not 
worth all the mere prate in Christendom.” 
Yet is it not from the prate, the follies, 
the impulses, the errors of mere ordinary 
man and womankind that matter accumu. 
lates to furnish poets and philosophers 
the wherewithal to build their theories 
and deduce their reasons, as the earth- 
worm’s labor creates the substratum from 
which so much of nature’s loveliness 
springs? 

Miss Riddell read and enjoyed in a 
leisurely manner, pausing now and then 
to digest the mental pabulum. But through 
all her interest and attention she did not 
and could not forget the eyes and voice 
of the stranger who had addressed her 
that evening. There was something in 
both that captivated herimagination. “TI 
suppose the weakness of sex never quite 
leaves one,” she thought. “I can’t help 
fancying the unknown is an honest fellow, 
his tone was so natural and hearty. But 
Heaven only knows! the heart of man is 
desperately wicked, and I am not sure 
that woman’s is much better.” Turning 
to draw her lamp a little nearer, her eyes 
fell upon her shawl which she had thrown 
over a chair. With a flash of sudden 
inspiration the idea came to her: * Was 
I mistaken for Valerie? We are about 
the same height, and she has been wear- 
ing my shawl. Could it be the man who 
spoke to her in the Madeleine? If so, 
there may have been reason in madame’s 
wrath. She may not have sought for her 
companions! Itis strange her not hav- 
ing told the whole circumstance to me. 
I te she has been less prudent than she 
ought tobe. I must question her. With- 
out being absolutely pretty she is what 
may truly be called attractive. I always 
believed her to be so steady. Were it 
Sybil now, I could imagine her chattering 
away to any chance acquaintance. But 
Valerie! 1 must question her; girls are 
all geese together ; yet, after all, I may be 
quite wrong.” 

The notion worried and distracted her 
and spoiled the rest of her evening, so 
much so that she made her appearance 
again in the salle-d-manger where the 
evenings were generally spent, and even 
played a game of piquet with monsieur, a 
very diminutive gentleman with a grizzled 
beard and rather a handsome little face, 
who lived in a braided dressing gown and 
smoking-cap (though he never smoked). 
He devoted himself to a very infirm, snuf- 
fling, shabby little white lapdog called 
| Lulu, much troubled with indigestion and 
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doubtful of every one save monsieur and 
madame. Monsieur, when allowed to 
talk, was not unintelligent or uninstruct- 
ed, and he was always flattered by any 
notice from “Mees Riddell,” while the 
game furnished her with a good excuse 
for silence. 

Miss Riddell resolved to keep her que- 
ries for a ¢é¢e-d-téte walk on Thursday, 
and saw little of her protégée in the in- 
terim; but when they did meet she imag- 
ined she observed an air of depression, a 
pallor, a languor, not usual in her favorite. 

Thursday, the usual half-holiday in 
France, was dull but dry, and soon after 
déjeuner the inmates of the Maison Ro- 
sambert scattered to their various engage- 
ments. The Miss Hartwells called at 
two to take Sybil for a drive to Sévres 
and then to their house for dinner, a let- 
ter received that morning having obliged 
Miss Riddell to excuse herself from keep- 
ing her promise, as she found she was 
obliged to meet a friend from England at 
the Gare du Nord, and, as the friend’s 
health and French were equally weak, 
Miss Riddell felt she could not desert 
her. 

“ Come, my dear,” said Miss Riddell, as 
Valerie and herself issued from the 
house, “it is just the day for a nice walk ; 
is there not a way to Passy across the 
Bois ?” 

“Oh yes, a pleasant walk! I often 
come by it in the morning if it is fine, but 
I am afraid to return in the dusk.” 

They walked on for a little while with 
but a rare exchange of words. “Have 
you been quite well, dear Miss Riddell?” 
asked Valerie at length. ‘You have 
been so silent all yesterday and this morn- 
ing.” 

Have 1?” said Miss Riddell, and con- 
tinued after a minute’s pause: “and you 
have seemed depressed to me; is there 
anything the matter with you?” 

“Oh no, nothing!” with slight hesita- 
tion. They had now crossed the Avenue 
de Longchamps, and entered the path that 
leads through the thicket to the lakes, 
The trees had lost the greater part of 
their leaves in the gusty wet weather of 
the past week; still the tints of those 
which remained and the many hues of 
those which mingled with the sheltered 
herbage gave beauty to the way. 

“ How charming these by-paths of the 
Bois are!” exclaimed Valerie; “and how 
few Parisians know anything of their beau- 
ties!” 

Miss Riddell made no immediate reply, 
but after a moment’s silence exclaimed 
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abruptly, “I had an adventure the even- 
ing before last, Valerie. I am very much 
puzzled about it. Can you give me any 
explanation?” And she proceeded tode- 
scribe the man who had spoken to her 
and repeated his words, keeping her eyes 
fixed upon her young friend’s face. Va- 
lerie turned red and white while she was 
speaking, and when she ceased still kept 
silence. 

“My theory is,” resumed Miss Rid- 
dell, “that my poor old shawl led to the 
rencontre, and that I was mistaken for 
yourself.” 

“You were,” said Valerie in a low 
voice, “and I am almost giad of it.” 

“Valerie!” cried Miss Riddell indig- 
nantly; “how long has this vulgar non- 
sense been going on? Why did you not 
tell me? How did this man come to 
speak to you?” 

“I have been ashamed to tell you,” 
cried Valerie; “and I thought, too, it was 
a mere passing whim, that each rencon- 
tre would be the last, and so it has gone 
on; then I feared you would blame me for 
not speaking before; now | will tell you 
the whole story.” And she proceeded to 
relate that on the morning they had gone 
to the funeral at the Madeleine they had 
been caught between two contending 
streams of ingoers and she was separated 
from her companions, To her great alarm 
she found herself borne against the base 
of one of the-columns, and dreaded every 
moment some serious injury, when, much 
to her relief, she feltan arm passed above 
her shoulder, and perceived that some 
gentleman had thrust his hand against the 
stonework so as to hold off the pressure 
of the crowd. “If you keep quiet for a 
few moments,” said a voice behind her, 
“TI can save you from any hurt, and the 
crush will soon be over.” While still in 
that position he spoke to her from time to 
time, and she answered frankly, unhesi- 
tatingly, attracted by something kindly 
and strong in the tone of his voice. When 
at length the crowd had thinned enough to 
permit of her turning to thank her pro- 
tector, she was surprised to see so young 
aman—why, she could not say. He 
was very tall and brown and bony. His 
clothes were certainly not Parisian, and 
his whole aspect was grave and massive. 
He received her thanks with much com- 
posure and a sort of indulgent smile, that 
somehow induced her to tell him with 
complete confidence that she had lost her 
friends and must not return without them. 
“| had better stay with you till you do find 
them,” said the stranger. “ It is not very 
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nice for a young lady to be alone in such 
a crowd.” And when (not sorry to have 
his companionship) she murmured some- 
thing about trespassing on his time, he 
replied with an air of great sincerity that 
he had nothing to do and was happy to be 
of any use. They continued to talk in the 
same easy strain, Valerie being so taken 
up with the effort to find Madame Dupuis 
and the young ladies under their joint 
charge that she did not stop to think of 
the proprieties ; moreover, there was noth- 
ing in the stranger’s simple, kindly, per- 
fectly respectful manner, to suggest them. 
At length as the crowd dispersed and 
time went on, Valerie was obliged to give 
up all hope of success in her search, and 
began to wish her new acquaintance would 
leave her. 

“ I am greatly obliged to you,” she said, 
smiling. “I am sure my friends have 
gone away, so ! shall return as fast as I 
can.” 

“Very well,” said the stranger; “I will 
see you home.” 

“Oh no, thank you!” cried Valerie, 
terrified at the idea of madame beholding 
her so escorted. “That would never do. 
I am sure you are very kind, but I must 
wish you good-morning now;” and she 
began to walk rapidly towards the Place 
de la Concorde, intending tocatch a Porte 
Maillot omnibus. The brown stranger, 
however, though he seemed to move 
slowly, kept beside her. 

“] think you had better let me come 
with you than go alone. You are English, 
are younot? You haven’t the nonsensical 
notions of French women.” 

* But I live among French people and 
must do as they do— and — and I| assure 
you there is no need to come with me. I 
can go quite safely. I am accustomed to 
take care of myself.” 

* Well, I do not like to intrude upon 
you,” he replied very gravely, “ neither do 
I like to lose sight of you; where do you 
live?” 

“Oh, at Passy,” replied Valerie me- 
chanically. There was that in his voice 
and manner which she unconsciously 
trusted. 

“Where is Passy?” he asked. 

“Oh, ever so far away.” 

“ Can you reach it before nightfall ? be- 
cause, if you cannot, | will certainly come 
with you.” 

“1 can reach it in an hour.” 

“Good! then, at any rate I will see you 
into an omnibus.” 

“Thank you; even that is not neces- 
sary.” 





“Must you walk so fast?” he said pres- 
ently. ‘ You are not afraid of anything?” 

“Of course not,” said Valerie loftily, 
“unless, indeed, a scolding.” 

“Who wil! scold you? Your mother?” 
Valerie shook her head. 

“Not your husband? No—I do not 
fancy you have one; if you had, he would 
not let you go into such a crowd without 
him.” 

Valerie could not help laughing, there 
was something so strangely familiar, yet 
not in the least presumptuous, in her com- 
panion. They had now reached the cor- 
ner of the Rue Royale. 

“There!” cried Valerie, “there is my 
omnibus, that great white one.” The 
stranger hailed it, and at that hour there 
was more than one vacant place. ‘Once 
more, good-bye and many thinks,” ex- 
claimed Valerie, springing on the step. 
An old woman, next the door, had placed 
her basket at her feet, and Valerie could 
not get to her seat until it was removed, 
by which time the lumbering machine was 
in motion, and had swung round the bend 
of the Place towards the Champs Elysées, 
so Valerie could see no more of her brown 
friend. This was of course far better, 
and yet she was a little sorry. 

Arrived at Porte Maillot, what was Va- 
lerie’s surprise and dismay to find her 
protector of the Madeleine waiting to 
hand her down the steps! “I hope you 
are not vexed,” he said earnestly, “but I 
am quite sure your father, or your aunt, 
or whoever you live with will be better 
pleased to find you have been taken care 
of than allowed to come home alone.” 

“ But I have no aunt or father or any 
one to care about it, and | shall only get 
into a scrape,” cried Valerie. 

“ What! have you no relations? do you 
live alone?” he exclaimed with the liveli- 
est interest. 

“1 cannot tell you anything more about 
myself; pray leave me.” 

“If I do how shall I find you again?” 
asked her persecutor. “ I do not want to 
annoy you, but | cannot and will not lose 
sight of you. If you will tell me your 
name and address I will tell you mine, 
and I shall find some way of making your 
acquaintance selon les régles.” 

“No, no! I will not tell you my name 
and | do not want to know yours. You 
cannot understand. It would be impossi- 
ble for me to have any acquaintance with 
you; pray go away. I am very sorry to 
seem so rude. I am sure you don’t de- 
serve it, but I cannot help myself; pray 
leave me.” 
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“Tf I really cause you pain or trouble I 
will, but I shall see you again; I cannot 
give up that hope.” He gave her a long, 
searching glance that finished her distress 
and confusion, and then stopping with a 
low bow, let her pass on. Valerie, how- 
ever, had an uneasy consciousness that 
she was followed, and carefully avoided 
looking back, walking swiftly till she 
reached the shelter of the Maison Rosam- 
bert, where she felt strangely guilty and 
cast down by the reproaches of madame. 

Having told her story in a more con- 
’ densed form to this point, Valerie paused. 

“Well,” said Miss Riddell, “go on. 
What more have you seen of your 
friend?” 

“Oh, I have met him several times, 
first near Porte Maillot, when I begged 
him earnestly never to come there again. 
Then —I think really by accident —at 
the Tram Bureau in the Place de |’Etoile ; 
and after, not by accident, in the same 
place. Sometimes he speaks — always 
the same thing, begging to know my name 
and to be allowed to see my people, and 
last night I think —I am afraid—I saw 
him near our house at Passy. If he 
comes to my uncle, what a frightful dis- 
turbance it will create!” 

“ This is very curious,” exclaimed Miss 
Riddell, “and must be put a stop to. Ac- 
cording to your own account you have 
been very imprudent. It would have been 
better had you dismissed him as soon as 
the crowd dispersed.” 

“But I could not, dear Miss Riddell,” 
cried Valerie; “ he would not go.” 

“ There is something rather remarkable 
about the man,” resumed Miss Riddell. 
“T wish I could speak tohim. To-day I 
go into Paris and dine at Richard’s, to 
be ex route to the Gare du Nord; but 
to-morrow I will walk with you to the 
Porte, or the bureau, and if we meet him 
I will accost him and explain how impos- 
sible it is for a young lady to give her 
name and address to a total stranger. 
Why, it would be like saying, Come and 
court me. Where has the man lived? 
Do you think he is a gentleman?” 

“Yes, I think he is quite a gentleman, 
but unconventional. How good you are, 
dear Miss Riddell, to think of speaking to 
him! A woman like you would make an 
impression on him; he would trouble me 
no more.” 

“ Does he really trouble you, Valerie?” 

“ Yes, really. I am frightened and ner- 
vous when I go out, and I am always 
thinking of him, which disturbs me more 
than anything else. I almost wish I had 
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never seen him.” Her pretty red lips 
quivered, and her dark grey eyes grew 
dim as she spoke. 

“Good heavens, Valerie cried her 
friend, “ these are awful symptoms. What- 
ever you do, do not fall in love with him. 
When a girl loses her heart she generally 
loses her head, too, her grasp of life, 
everything, and there is very little in the 
best love you get to make up for these 
losses!” 

“What!” exclaimed Valerie indig- 
nantly. “Do you think I should be so 
weak and stupid as to fall in love with a 
man I have only just spoken to, that I 
know nothing about? Believe me, there 
is no danger. Only I cannot help fancy- 
ing he is what Sybil would call a good 
fellow; and somehow since he asked me 
so often if I had this or that relation, it 
makes me feel wretchedly sad and deso- 
late, and—dear, dear Miss Riddell, do 
speak to him and tell him never to ad- 
dress me again,” she burst out passion- 
ately. 

“Valerie Trevor,” returned her com- 
panion, “I begin to think you are ina 
very bad way.” 

Valerie laughed at this, even while she 
was obliged to press her handkerchief 
against her eyes. 

They were now in the main street of 
Passy, and Valerie began hastily to give 
Miss Riddell a few hints how best to 
manage her uncle. “He is an intense 
Bonapartist,” she said. ‘ You must let 
him talk away about the great Napoleon 
and ‘ La Gloire.’ His father was an offi- 
cer of the Grande Armée, and died in 
Russia. Talk of my going to England as 
only fora short time. God knows I will 
never desert him! I will come back to 
him faithfully, only I do want to get away 
more than ever.” 

“T have no doubt you do,” replied Miss 
Riddell. ° 

Valerie now turned into a narrow street 
on the right that led down a steep descent, 
and, stopping at a large, old-fashioned 
house which stood end to the road, en- 
tered a tolerably well-kept garden, where 
a feeble old man in a blouse and round 
cap was collecting the fallen leaves of 
some large chestnut-trees which adorned 
it. He raised himself stiffly and lifted 
his cap to Valerie with a smile. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Claude! is my 
uncle in the house?” 

“Mais oui, Mademoiselle Valerie, he 
has just come in.” 

“They are all monsieur, madame, and 
mademoiselle here,” growled Miss Rid- 
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dell; “really republicanism is very ridic- 
ulous.” 

“It does no one any harm, and pleases 
the people,” said Valerie. 

“Tt is a preposterous perversion of 
terms.” 

“1 am afraid,” returned Valerie, not 
caring to argue, “that you will have a 
fatiguing ascent; we live au guatriéme.” 

“Give me time, and | shall manage it 
easily.” 

Arrived at the summit, the door was 
opened by M. Le Capitaine Latour him- 
self ex grande tenue. A tightly buttoned 
frock-coat threw out into conspicuous re- 
lief a couple of orders and displayed his 
gaunt figure, once in his own opinion the 
pride and ornament of his regiment; his 
still abundant nearly white hair was care- 


fully brushed and parted, his moustache’ 


waxed, his shirt-cuffs were dazzlingly 
white. 

She replied to the ex-militaire’s address 
in a suitable and complimentary strain, 
and then admired the prospect from his 
window. She further commented on the 
portrait of the great captain, and gave M. 
Je Capitaine his head while he enlarged 
on his own and his father’s exploits. 
Then, seeing no chance of sliding into 
the subject uppermost in her mind, she 
boldly attacked it. “Valerie, my dear, 
leave me a while with your uncle; I wish 
to speak to him about yourself.” 

Valerie rose and left the room, and 
Captain Latour composed himself to lis- 
ten, pulling his moustaches with an air of 
wisdom. 

With some trepidation Miss Riddell 
plunged into her subject, setting forth her 
interest in and admiration of Valerie, her 
conviction that a far better opening could 
be found for her in England, an improved 
position in every way; she offered her 
own escort when she returned to London 
after Christmas, and hinted* that youth 
Jasted but a short space, and now was the 
time to provide for the future. 

Captain Latour made many exclama- 
tions and attempts at interruption, but the 
word was with Miss Riddell, and she held 
steadily to the thread of her discourse. 
When she had made an end her auditor 
burst forth in eloquent thanks for her 
kindness, her disinterested friendship, 
her valued regard for his dear Valerie, 
who was his idol, his one ray of sunshine, 
his one comfort here on earth! If any- 
thing could tempt him to part with that 
beloved child it would be the fact of her 





sacred charge, he would never part with 
her; and see, she was doing well in Par- 
is; besides her excellent engagement 
with the amiable'Madame Rosambert, she 
had lately obtained music pupils there in 
that very house; an American lady, ex- 
cessively distinguée, au premier, had im- 
plored her to give instruction to her two 
charming little girls, and no doubt in time 
her clientéle would increase. No, he 
would be too desolate without his Valerie, 
his beloved child. 

“But, monsieur,” returned Miss Rid- 
dell, “‘we must think of the future. Va- 
lerie is very young. In time she may be 
deprived of the affectionate protection 
which now shelters her.” 

“Chere dame! 1 have faced death too 
often not to be prepared for the grim foe. 
I have thought of my Valerie’s future. 
In short, listen, dear lady, it is at present 
a secret, but I am in treaty with the widow 
of an ancient comrade who has demanded 
the hand of my beloved Valerie for her 
only son, an excellent young man, a mu- 
sician too, and rising in his profession. 
It has occurred to us both, that as the 
adjoining appartement in this éage will 
be vacant next Easter, it would be charm- 
ing if our dear children were united and 
we formed one family. Theirs would be 
the gracious task to soothe our declining 
years; ours the happy office to guide their 
steps through the first difficulties of life’s 
rough road. I, myself, think the scheme 
perfect.” He threw himself back in his 
chair and contemplated Miss Riddell with 
a supreme smile. 

She was thunderstruck. 

“And what does Valerie say to the 
scheme?” 

“ Chut/” laying his finger on his lip; 
“we must not disturb her virgin thoughts 
with a question of marriage until all diffi- 
culties are solved and matters are finally 
arranged. Then she shall know the hap- 
piness which awaits her. Valerie; come 
hither, my beloved one” —and, as Va- 
lerie entered — “thou wouldst not like to 
desert thy poor old uncle, even for the 
gold of England. This dear lady wishes 
to rob me of thee, my beautiful Valerie; 
thou wouldst not leave me to die alone?” 

“No—no—certainly not, dear uncle. 
I will never leave you; still, London is 
but nine hours from Paris; and if I could 
do better there, might you not come to 
me?” 

“What! live in London! Where they 
cannot make an omelette or a petit plat 
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follies to take possession of thy mind. 
London! Dieu m’en garde!” 

“Let us say no more about it,” said 
Valerie gently, with a little nod to Miss 
Riddell, who took the hint, and by a judi- 
cious question or two started the old gen- 
tleman on one of his favorite topics, the 
infamy of the republican government. 

After a little inspection of Valerie’s 
fancy-work, the portrait of her mother, 
and one or two treasures of china and 
lace, Miss Riddell took leave, as she 
wished to dine before going to the Gare 
du Nord, and Valerie proposed to accom- 
pany her to the Passy-Bourse omnibus. 

M. le Capitaine wished Miss Riddell a 
very elaborate adieu, and excused himself 
mg ed for not escorting her personally, 

ut he was slightly exrhum4 and bound 
to take care of himself for that dear child’s 
sake. 

They had descended a few steps when 
the captain’s voice was heard calling Va- 
lerie with some eagerness: “ Thou wiit 
pass by Aubert’s in going with the charm- 
ing mees! fetch me a Petit plat, poulet 
aux cressons, or riz de veau, sauce tomate, 
and a demi-bouteille de Pommard! I will 
make myself a little féte in honor of this 
agreeable visit to-day; bring them your- 
self, wa mie, for thy poor old uncle!” 

Valerie replied cheerfully, and ran on 
after Miss Riddell, who had nearly reached 
the foot of the stairs. “ Pray,” asked the 
latter cynically, “are you to share the 
feast, Valerie?” 

“Oh, 1 have dined, you know,” said 
Valerie, as they issued into the street. 
After walking a few paces Miss Riddell 
exclaimed, ‘1 am afraid there is no chance 
of your uncle consenting to my plan at 
present, but I shall try again.” 

“It will be very hard to persuade him. 
But | feel desperately inclined to run 
away.” She stopped abruptly and caught 
Miss Riddell’s arm. 

“What is the matter?” asked that lady 
startled. 

“There — there — walking away to- 
wards La Muette — there he is!” 

“The man of the Madeleine!” cried 
Miss Riddell. Looking eagerly through 
the gathering gloom she dimly discerned 
a tall, stately figure in a loose overcoat, 
walking away from them. “ Are you sure? 
I only saw him for an instant, and could 
not recognize his back.” 

“I am quite sure,” said Valerie gravely. 
“Tt is the second time I have seen him 
down here.” 

“ Never mind, I will attack him to-mor- 
row. I am she that will bell the cat!” 
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exclaimed Miss Riddell, laughing. “I 
wish you were coming with me, Valerie. 
What shall you do when you have fetched 
your uncle’s Z/at, and served his din- 
ner?” 

“ Oh, I have plenty to do — needlework, 
or rather machine-work if my uncle can 
bear the noise. Good-bye, dear Miss 
Riddell, a thousand thanks. A demain!” 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 

FRAY GERUNDIO—A CLERICAL DON 

QUIXOTE.* 

OF the many readers who enjoy the 
story of Don Quixote de la Mancha, only 
a few, probably, realize that it was written 
for a distinct purpose beyond that of af- 
fording amusement. The originality and 
naivete of the characters draws the atten- 
tion; the exquisite humor, set off by a 
simple and pellucid style, retains and de- 
lights the mind. That the story is the 
keenest of satires upon the decaying in- 
stitutions of chivalry occurs but to com- 
paratively afewreaders. Knight-errantry, 
after long lingering in a world which had 
outgrown the need of it, has at last disap- 
peared utterly. It was an institution that 
died hard, partly because it had great tra- 
ditions and noble memories, and partly 
also because the combative instinct upon 
which it was originally planted is one of 
the permanent forces of human nature. 
But by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when Cervantes wrote, it had 
outlived its usefulness, and was altogether 
out of harmony with the facts of life. 
When, therefore, Miguel de Cervantes set 
himself to ridicule the unreality of the 
chivalric ideal, as it was known in that 
day, the fantastic point of honor of the 
knight himself, the absurd machinery of 
giants, enchanters, “gorgons and hydras 
and chimeras dire,” Dulcineas of marvel- 
lous loveliness, to be humbly adored at a 
far distance, and doughty deeds far sur- 
passing commonplace limits of likelihood, 
which satisfied well enough the robust 
appetite for wonders enjoyed by the peo- 
ple in the dark ages, the materials for 
such a satire lay temptingly before him. 
Spain was one of the few countries in 


* 1. Historia del Fray Gerundio. Py Francis 
LoBAN DE SALAZAR, Minister of the Parish of S. 
Peter in Villagarcia [Father Joseph Francis Isla, of 
the Society of Jesus]. Vol. I. Madrid, 1758. 

2. The History of the Famous Preacher Friar 
Gerund de Campazas, otherwise Gerund Zotes. 
Translated from the Spanish. In‘T'wo Volumes. Lon- 
don, 1772. 
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which the institution still lingered, while 
yet the public mind was sufficiently de- 
tached from it to appreciate the rich vein 
of absurdity in which its system abound- 
ed. A half-century earlier and Spaniards 
would have felt indignant instead of 
amused at an attack upon chivalry ; while 
a half-century later the satire would have 
lost half its force, because of the disap- 
pearance of the object aimed at. Coming 
when it did, however, the mock-heroic 
epic of Cervantes speedily attained an un- 
exampled popularity. Four editions of it 
were printed within the first year after its 
publication (1605)— two at Madrid, one 
at Valencia, and one at Lisbon. An imi- 
tation of it, by some other hand, was pub- 
lished in 1614, even before the second 
part appeared : two facts which show the 
great popularity which the work instantly 
attained. A still more convincing proof 
of this is the influence it exerted over 
Spanish literature of its own and subse- 
quent ages. It affected the national mind 
so powerfully as to become the accepted 
model for writers who sought popularity, 
and other publications were cast more or 
less upon the method of composition 
which its example afforded. 

Such an imitation is the “Historia del 
Fray Gerundio.” At the distance of more 
than a hundred years from the publica- 
tion of “Don Quixote,” it affords so 
strong a resemblance to the manner of 
that work that its author was styled the 
“modern Cervantes,” and his work “ put 
upon a par in many respects” with the 
former. Father Joseph Francis Isla, its 
putative author, was a Jesuit priest, and 
wrote “ Friar Gerund,” under an assumed 
name, with the laudable intention of cor- 
recting the bad style of preaching then 
prevalent and popular in Spain, by hold- 
ing up to ridicule those who practised and 
those who applauded it. Whether un- 
der any circumstances a work of that kind 
could, in any case, have done much to- 
wards the accomplishment of his object 
may be doubted. Probably the public 
would have laughed over its pages, and 
still gone on flocking to hear their favorite 
sermons, by which they were better 
amused than by any of the public shows. 
But the fact is that the author’s pen was 
altogether too sharply pointed for his pur- 
pose, and it was dipped too frequently in 
gall. The ridicule directed upon the pec- 
cant preachers cut so deeply as to rouse 
the offenders to fury. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the approbation of the Inquisi- 
tion, and of several of the most learned of 
the Spanish clergy, some orders, espe- 





cially the Dominican and Mendicant, 
raised a clamor against the book as soon 
as it was printed, “representing to the 
king that the respect due to the ministers 
of the Gospel would be too much dimin- 
ished by such a piece of merciless criti- 
cism, and all religious orders rendered 
ridiculous in the eyes of the vulgar; the 
consequence of which would be a relaxa- 
tion, if not a subversion, of the religion of 
the country.” Several of the bishops 
joined in this representation, and the first 
volume of the book, which was all that 
was at the time published, was suppressed 
by the Council of Castile, “rather,” says 
Baretti in his “ Proposals,” “ for the sake 
of peace than from any other motive.” 

No one likes to be Jaughed at, and the 
more lifelike is the caricature the more 
insufferable is the ridicule. The author 
knew his models so well, and they were 
essentially so diverting, that he did not 
need even materially to exaggerate their 
peculiarities. Truth unadorned was the 
fittest for his purpose, because the reality 
was in itself so exquisitely absurd. The 
features of Friar Gerund and of Friar 
Blas, the predicador mayor, were of a 
very familiar type indeed, and needed no 
heightening; and the whole was set as 
gravely as possible in a frame of fact and 
locality so true to the Spain of that day 
that the vulgar recognized it without difh- 
culty. It would probably be an injustice 
to the book to call it coarse ; but undoubt- 
edly it describes the unrefined manners of 
remote country districts with more than 
sufficient plainness ; and this ranges some- 
times on the confines of coarseness. The 
genera! humor of the work is not a little 
counteracted by frequent dissertations, 
long and dull, on matters generally tri- 
fling, sometimes well-nigh unintelligible. 
The author lays himself out so labori- 
ously to be continuously humorous that 
he sometimes tires and vexes his reader ; 
and it is obviously the case that his chief 
literary talent was the power to describe, 
with a sort of prosaic accuracy, the peo- 
ple and the manners which were before 
his eyes. But itis much more the accu- 
racy of a catalogue, or of the photograph, 
that he displays, than the accuracy of an 
artist. He, good man, had no faculty for 
grouping his characters and selecting 
their surroundings so as to obtain a strik- 
ing picture, and whatever picturesque 
scenes his volumes contain are due more 
to nature than to art — more, that is, to 
the things described than to any remark- 
able degree of graphic skill in the de- 
scriber. But if he is not uniformly amus- 
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ing, it is not for want of huge efforts to be 
so, or, as he would himself say, from any 
fault of his own. The description he 
gives of his hero’s birthplace is a piece of 
very elaborate fooling indeed : — 


Campazas is a place of which Ptolemy has 
made no mention in his Geography ; probably 
because he had no knowledge of it, owing to 
its having been founded twelve hundred years 
after the death of this illustrious geographer, 
as appears by an ancient instrument preserved 
in the famous archives of Cotanes. It is sit- 
uated in the province of Campos, between the 
west and the north, looking directly towards 
the east from that part which is opposite to 
the south. Campazas certainly is not one of 
the most celebrated or most populous towns of 
Old Castile; but it might be so, and it is not 
its own fault that it is not as large as Madrid, 
Paris, London, or Constantinople, it having 
been clearly proved that it might have been 
extended ten or a dozen leagues towards any 
of the four quarters without any impediment 
whatever. And if its most renowned founders 
(whose names are not known), instead of con- 
tenting themselves with raising in it twenty or 
thirty cottages, which by a misnomer they call 
houses, had been able, and been willing, to 
build two hundred thousand sumptuous pal- 
aces, with their domes and turrets, with 
squares, fountains, obelisks, and other public 
edifices, without doubt it might have been at 
this day the greatest city in the world. 


He continues in this style for six or 
seven pages, and after a further digres- 
sion or two arrives at a description of the 
village where, and the house in which, his 
hero is to be born, a house distinguished 
from all the rest in the village as “ being 
the only one which had a covering of 
tiles.” ‘*One approached it,” he contin- 
ues, — 


by a large courtyard, flanked with piazzas, in 
the language of that country called ox-stalls, 
outhouses, etc., covered with thatch ; and over 
the door of the house projected a coving in the 
form of an upper eyelid when it hangs hori- 
zontally, well whitewashed on the inside ; and 
being streaked at distances with red ochre, it 
looked like the skirt of a disciplinant on 
Maundy-Thursday. 


He has something more to say about 
“disciplinants ” further on, as we shall 
see. In this place he rambles on with his 
story, if that term may be applied when the 
story makes little progress on account of 
the innumerable digressions. Chapter I]. 
is introduced with a marvellous composi- 
tion, having some resemblance to Latin, 
which the author entitles a “* Dedication.” 
He gravely defends it as a very fine com- 
position indeed, and protests that what 
“cannot, before God and in conscience, 
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be forgiven ” to an assailant vaguely indi- 
cated is 


the unjust and insipid criticism which he 
makes upon the said Dedication, treating it as 
the most perverse, ridiculous, and extravagant 
thing imaginable, and adding that the lan- 
guage, though it seems to sound like Latin, is 
of a barbarous, monstrous, and savage Latin- 
ity. But, with leave of his surliness, I shall 
tell him flatly to his face that he does not 
know what is your true Latin, and that it is 
plain he never in his life saluted the Christs in 
genuine Latinity; for I give him to know that 
neither Cicero, nor Quintilian, nor Titus Liv- 
ius, nor Sallust, ever made such a thing, or 
were ever capable of making it. 


Here, however, is a piece of it for the 
reader’s wonderment. The sly doudle 
entendre of the last sentence we quoted is 
fully justified, though we do not suppose 
that “this most polished Dedication” is 
very much worse than a good deal of 
the jargon of colloquial and even official 
Latin which did duty in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and it would not be difficult to pick 
out of all the Low Latin charters, ad- 
dresses, etc., to be found in the collections 
of Isidore and Du Cange parallels to its 
most barbarous compounds. The origi- 
nals have some meaning, however; the 
parody seems to dispense with that super- 
fluity : — 


Hactenus me intra vurgam animi litescentis 
inipitum tua heritudo instar mihi luminis exti- 
mandea denormam redubiare compellet sed 
antistar gerras meas anitas diributa et posarti- 
tum nasonem quasi agredula : quibusdam lacu- 
nis, baburram stridorem averruncandas ob- 
latero. Vos etiam, optimi viri, ne mihi in 
anginam vestrz hispiditatis arnanticataclum 
carmen irreptet. At ribiem meam magico- 
pertit : cicuresque conspicite ut alimones meas 
carnatoreis quam censianes extetis, Igitur 
conramo sensu meam returem quamvis vascu- 
lum Pieridem actutum de vobis lamponem 
comtulam spero, 


After this the father and mother of the 
hero are introduced; and the author pro- 
ceeds to explain, with the utmost simplic- 
ity, that what is called “the discipline” 
was responsible for their marriage. It 
was, we are to understand, a practice of 
piety for men to faire pénitence on Maun- 
dy-Thursday, for the sake of mortification ; 
and this practice, which in times of greater 
religious earnestness may possibly have 
been productive of nothing adverse to a 
deepened devotion, either in the actors or 
spectators of it, had degenerated at the 
time to which we are referring, into a 
rather indelicate stage-play, made use of 
as a scene of gallantry, so that the author 
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_oserves, with his habitual simplicity, 
under which an arch glance is now and 
then shot, that “it is a very old observa- 
tion that the greatest part of the marriages 
are concerted on Maundy-Thursday, the 
day of the Cross of the May.” Thus he 
describes with a very apparent amuse- 
ment: — 


Figure to yourself this disciplinant, with his 
great cap of five quarters of a yard, starched, 
upright, and pyramidal ; his hood covering the 
face as well as the head, with the eye-holes 
neatly stitched, and terminating in a point be- 
low his chin like the wattle of a turkey-cock ; 
with his smooth waistcoat of strong linen nicely 
smoothed, fitted to the shape, and buttoning 
very tight over the breast, by which two pieces 
of dry, firm, elevated flesh show themselves out 
of the two large holes cut in the back of the 
waistcoat. ... Then consider that this dis- 
ciplinant whom we are describing takes out 
his little ball of wax, stuck with points of glass, 
and hanging, securely fastened, to the end of a 
small cord, which he measures with much 
gravity and composure from his hand to his 
elbow, in order to have the just length; that 
he takes hold, with his left hand, of the point 
of his hood hanging below his chin; that he 
fixes his right elbow to the hip of the same 
side (unless, indeed, he be left-handed, and 
then, it is necessary to observe, all these pos- 
tures will be directly contrary) ; that without 
moving the elbow, and playing only the lower 
half of his right arm, he begins to work him- 
self with this ball, swinging it on one side and 
the other, knowing certainly that in this man- 
ner it will fall nearly on the centrical points of 
the two posterior carnosities, by infallible rules 
of anatomy left in writing by a young surgeon 
of Villamayor, who had been apprenticed to 
another at Villarramiel. Finally, let it be ob- 
served how the blood begins to start... . Let 
this object, I say, be contemplated as it de- 
serves, and let the most envious of the glories 
of Campos tell me serenely if there can be in 
the world a more gallant and airy spectacle, 


“ But I forgot,” as Tristram Shandy ob- 
serves (much such another bizarre charac- 
ter as our hero), “all this time 7 am not 
yet born.” Indeed, our author, occupied 
by these very interesting observations, 
which are probably intended to amuse and 
engage the attention of the reader, gets 
through a good portion of his first volume 
before he comes to his hero’s birth at all. 
Born, however, in due time he is; and 
having had the name of Gerund bestowed 
upon him, to commemorate the fact that 
his father, when a boy at school, had for 
the first and last time in his life taken six 
places in his class, and that for a gerund, 
proceeds to grow up with all convenient 
speed. His father was a hospitable man, 
particularly to the clergy and to friars; ! 





and his house was accordingly a favorite 
place of resort for them, particularly 
“those of the begging and messenger 
kind, the Sabatine preachers,* and those 
who in time of Lent and Advent went 
about preaching at the neighboring mar- 
ket-towns.” These good men, according- 
ly, would not unfrequently bring out their 
papers, and rehearse the contents of them 
at the farmhouse table, to the great edifi- 
cation of their gaping country auditory; 
and this unfortunate circumstance, we are 
told, must he considered to have given 
the young Gerund his first unhappy bias 
to a perverse style of preaching, since he 
‘took great pleasure in hearing, and after- 
wards in imitating them, imprinting most 
readily on his memory their greatest ab- 
surdities, insomuch that these absurdities 
only seemed retainable by him, and that, 
if by miracle any good thing dropped from 
them, he had not a faculty to take it.” 
Here the author commences to carry out 
his professed purpose of holding up to 
ridicule the stilted and bombastic style of 
preaching then prevalent. An impartial 
contempt for propriety, and almost for 
decency, seems to have marked it through- 
out. Scraps of threadbare Latin were 
dragged in perpetually, which had no 
other than a verbal connection with the 
thing treated of: a kind of ponderous 
punning upon the subject of the discourse 
was considered exquisite taste, and the 
most absurd and astonishing doctrinal 
deductions were made. The object was 
to amuse the audience; the sermon had 
sunk to be a public show, and edification 
was the last thing thoughtof init. Friars 
vied with each other in producing the 
most outré “effects” in the pulpit. A 
“father predicador” would dispose him- 
self to preach as a player to make his ap- 
pearance upon the stage, “ much shaved, 
much spruced, much foupéed; with a 
glossy cloak, his best habit, plaited skirts ; 
new, nice, curious shoes,” with a handker- 
chief of some striking color; “as if he 
thought that the delicate spruceness of 
his person could atone for the filthy gross- 
ness of his performance.” Such preach- 
ers had no other purpose in their minds 
during their discourse than “to solicit 
applauses, to conquer hearts, and to make 
money.” They were known “to make a 
traffic of their ministry, to preach for 
interest, and to canvas and bustle for 
functions f¢ of the greatest pay.” 


to preach only on Saturdays and other week-davs, 
* A Sabatine (Saturday) preacher is one whose 
abilities are but small, and who therefore is appointed 
when the congregations are not large. 
t J. é.) sermons. 
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Accordingly the grossest ignorance in 
necessary matters of fact, and of the sub- 
jects even of their sermons, was to be 
observed in preachers of this class. 


It often happens that he who has the least 
knowledge of the saint that is preached upon 
is the very preacher himself, making it his 
pride to take such abstracted subjects that one 
and the same sermon may serve for S. Libo- 
rius, for S. Roque, for S, Cosmo, for S. Da- 
mian, for the Virgin of Sorrows, and, upon a 
pinch, for the Blessed Souls in Purgatory. 


They strove by any and by all means to 
make a sensation, though it were a ludi- 
crous one, and by acting as jesters to 
astonish, at all events, and divert the audi- 
ence, if they could not edify them. Here, 
for example, is a sketch of a sermon for 
All Souls’ Day : — 


Fire! fire! fire! The house is on fire! 
Domus mea domus orationis vocabitur. Now, 
sexton, touch the loud-sounding bells. x 
cymbalis bene sonantibus. Do it so ; for to toll 
for the dead and to toll for fire is the same 
thing, as the judicious Picinelus remarks: 
Lazarus amicus noster dormit, Water, sirs, 
water! for the world is burning: guis dabit 
capiti meo aguam ? the interlineal, gui erant in 
hoc mundo; Pagninus, e¢ mundus eum non 
cognovit. But what do I see? Alas! Chris- 
tians. The souls of the faithful are in flames ! 
Fidelium anime! and the voracious element 
feeds on flowing pitch. Reguiescant in pace, 
id est, in pice, as Vatablus explains it. Fire of 
God, how it burns! zgnis a Deo illatus. But 
now rejoice with me ; for, behold, there de- 
scends the Virgin del Carmen to deliver those 
who have worn her holy scapularies ; scapu/is 
suis. ‘Let justice be done,” says Christ. 
“Mercy defend us!” says the Virgin. Ave 
Maria. 


It will probably be thought that the 
“ Father ex-Provincial’s ” estimate of such 
productions was not at all over-charged — 


that his style, instead of being an elevated 
one, was nothing but a swoln, bombastical, 
sesquipedalian rant, made up of leaves without 
any fruit; that his affected cadences are as 
inconsistent with good prose as full and nu- 
merous sentences, but void of measure, are to 
good verse; that this kind of style causes 
laughter, or rather loathing, to those who 
know how to speak and write; that the ex- 
pressions which are called lively were only of 
noise and bawling; that such a method of 
feeling and expressing the affections was that 
which is proper rather to a player than a 
preacher, laudable on the stage, but insuffera- 
ble in the pulpit; that the objections were 
such as would never enter into any but his own 
idle head, and the solutions of them as arbi- 
trary as futile; that the thoughts were all to 
be reduced to little, colloquial, juvenile say- 
ings, jingling and playing upon words, and 
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poetical conceits without marrow or solidity ; 
that in all the sermon there was not to be dis- 
covered a grain of oratorical salt, as it had not 
the most distant appearance of a methodical 
and arranged discourse, nothing of a concate- 
nation, nothing of connexion, nothing of ratio- 
cination, nothing of the pathetic; in short, 
that it was an untied besom, a parcel of little 
quaint conceits spread abroad, trifling thoughts 
scattered here and there, and this was the sum 
and substance of the whole business. 


But we are to understand, nevertheless, 
that this kind of preaching was exces- 
sively popular. An offender of this kind 
is represented as saying, “I see that I at- 
tain [applause] by the means I use; for I 
likewise make a noise in the world: 1 am 
followed, I am applauded, I am admired.” 

Among such a kind of preachers Father 
Isla makes his hero’s boyhood to be spent, 
as if to account in the most natural manner 
for the results which followed. Nor was 
Gerundio less unfortunate in his school- 
masters. The first had a quaint notion 
that, in writing, a small thing should al- 
ways be written with a small letter, and a 
great conception with a great letter : — 


For instance, can anything be more imperti- 
nent than, speaking of a Leg of Beef, to write 
it with anZas small as if I was speaking of 
the /eg of a ark; or, when treating of a Moun- 
tain, to make use of such a little scoundrel m 
as if I was talking of a mouse? This is not 
to be borne, and has been a most gross and 
fatal inadvertency in all who hitherto have 
written. A pleasant thing indeed, or, to speak 
properly, most ridiculous, to equal Zaccheus 
in the Z with Zabulon and with Zorobabel ! 
The first, it is plain from Scripture, was a lit- 
tle tiny fellow, almost a dwarf, and the two 
others any person of judgment conceives to be 
at least as great and corpulent as the biggest 
giant on the Day of Corpus. And to think 
that they did not fill as much space of air as 
they fill of the mouth, proportione servata, is 
an idle story. Now behold: let zaccheus and 
Zabulon go forth on paper, and being or hav- 
ing been so unequal in their bulk, is it just, is 
it reasonable, they appear equal in the writ- 
ing? It can never be; ’tis most highly ridic- 
ulous, 

Nor was the next preceptor to whose 
care he was consigned any less odd. 
“ His conversation,” observes the author, 
“was inlaid work of Latin upon Spanish, 
quoting at every turn sayings, sentences, 
hemistichs, and whole verses of the an- 
cient and modern Latin poets, orators, 
historians, and grammarians, in support 
of any nonsensical position.” 

And this worthy doctor had not one but 
entire shoals of odd notions, every one of 
which he transferred to the too willing 
brain of his pupil. His discourse bristles 
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with paradoxes even when the sentiments 
are in themselves unexceptionable. Here, 
for example, where he is enunciating the 
excellent rule that praise to the living is 
dangerous : — 


“ Non laudes hominem in vité sua, lauda 
post mortem,” said the Domine gravely : “ these 
are the words of the Holy Spirit; but the 
heathen poet hath better said — 

Post fatum laudare decet, dum gloria certa.” 
“Better than the Holy Spirit, sir?” asked 
Anthony ina fright. ‘ What! are you scan- 
dalized at this, sir?” saidthe Domine. ‘“ How 
often must you have heard in the very pulpit, 
from preachers who soar out of sight, ‘ Thus 
says the royal prophet, thus Jeremiah, thus 
Paul, but 7say it in another manner.’ What 
is this but to ‘ell us, ‘I say it better?’ Pre- 
terquam guod, | do not assert that the saying 
is better, but that it is better said, because the 
words of the Hwuly Scripture are but little 
suitable to confirm the rules of grammar, verba 
sacre scripture grammaticis exemplis confir- 
mandis parum sunt idonea.” 


The youth Gerund would have been 
very much “out of keeping” with the gal- 
lery of originals which our author has 
here represented, had he not shown him- 
self in due time a veritable pickle. The 
author ironically compliments him: — 


Do not suppose that our Gerund was wont 
to stand turning his head idly from side to 
side like a weathercock, or to be pulling the 
boy who stood before him by the cloak, or 
moistening the end of a straw to lay it gently 
in the ear of the said boy, or to tickle his neck 
with it, as if it had been a fly; nor much less 
to be entertaining himself in making a sort of 
chain-work with the remaining part of the lace 
with which his waistcoat was drawn together 
before, and when it was all involved in this 
chain-work giving it a pull by the end and un- 
doing it at once: all these tricks with which 
boys usually beguile their time at church, he 
was much scandalized at, and consequently 
shunned the practice of. No; motionless did 
our Gerund always stand, with his face rever- 
ently towards the altar, and his eyes nailed on 
an A&sop’s Fables in his hand, which he con- 
strued over and over with the greatest devo- 
tion. 


He is enticed into becoming a monk, at 
length, by stories that “neither king nor 
the pope lived a better, at least not more 
happy,” life. The license and laxity then 
and for long after prevailing in the reli- 
gious houses of Spain are effectively held 
up to censure in the sketches of this part 
of the book. Admitted, then, into the 
monastery, Friar Gerund did not fail to 
keep up his school reputation .as a scape- 
grace. Anything more contrary to the 
conventional idea of a religious house 





cannot be conceived; and we must sup- 
pose our author to be here intimating his 
opinion that things had very much run to 
seed in the Spanish monasteries of his 
day: — 


The master of the novices was a good soul, 
devout and pious to the last degree, and equally 
candid andsimple. If he sawa novice go with 
downcast eyes, with his hood pulled over his 
head, his hands under his scapulary, of a sneak- 
ing gait, and creeping always under the wall, 
punctual in all the acts of the community, 
silent, devout, and even in his recreations 
speaking always of God and Christ — but what 
if he was naturally modest and ingenuous? If 
he asked his Jeave. to inflict upon himself ex- 
traordinary penances and mortifications, though 
he never did them?. If he was forever run- 
ning to him to communicate his spiritual con- 
cerns, and give him account of his feelings and 
experiences in the mental prayer or meditation 
that was enjoined him, especially if there was 
anything which smelt of imaginary vision? If, 
above all, he came with a tone of charity, 
scrupulousness, and zeal to tell him of the 
faults he had remarked, which perhaps his 
malice only had the ingenuity to discover, in 
his companions? ’Twas enough, ’twas abun- 
dant ; the good master could require no more ; 
he could believe no ill of such a novice, though 
declared to him by the barefooted friars them- 
selves ; and if any one accused him of any little 
trespass he would place it to the account of 
envy or emulation, saying, with almost tears 
in his eyes, that virtue, Divine virtue was per- 
secuted in the very cloisters. The rogues of 
novices, though for the most part but mere 
boys, were cunning enough to see this weak- 
ness or goodness of their master, and of course 
the most artful cheated him into the belief of 
their being the greatest saints, Our Gerund 
was not behindhand with the slyest fox of them 
all, but rather exceeded them in playing his 
part in this farce. 


The reader must imagine a noviciate 
so promising to have been approved by 
all who had to judge of it, and Friar Ger- 
und, without study (for he “had imbibed 
the atmost horror for all scholastic stud- 
ies, to which he could not be brought to 
appiy, neither by private admonition nor 
public reprehension, neither by confine- 
ment to bread and water, by discipline, 
nor by any other chastisements of holy 
use in the community”), to have bloomed 
into a preacher, as much applauded, ca- 
ressed, and run after as his great model, 
the “ Father Predicador Mayor” himself. 
In this latter no less than in Gerund the 
prevailing faults of the Spanish pulpit 
were held up in the gravest manner to the 
view of the reader. It is he whose exam- 
ple and instructions, more than any other 
cause, confirm Gerund in the vicious style 
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of preaching which he himself practised. 
He is introduced as giving his too willing 
pupil four rules for writing sermons, which 
embody what is most objectionable in his 
practice: — 


The first rule: The choice of books. Every 
good preacher should have in his cell, or at 
least in the library of his convent, the follow- 
ing books: the Bible, Concordance, “ Poli- 
anthea” or “ Theatrem Vite Humane” of 
Beyerlink, “‘ Theatre of the Gods,” “ Fasti” by 
Musculus or “* Pagan Kalendar” of Mafejan, 
“ Mythology ” of Natalis Comes, Aulus Gellius, 
“Symbolical World” of Picinelus, and above 
all the poets Virgil, Ovid, Martial, Catullus, and 
Horace. As to sermons, there is need only of 
the “ Florilegium Sacrum,” which is in itself an 
India. There is no occasion for any editions 
of the fathers or expositors. Whenever thou 
wouldst support any position or thought of thy 
own by the authority of any holy father, say 
roundly at once, Thus says the Eagle of Doc- 
tors, thus the Golden Mouth, thus the Honey- 
comb of Milan, thus the Oracle of Seleucia 
and put in the mouth of S. Augustine, S. John 
Chrysostom, S. Ambrose, or S. Basil, what- 
ever thou hast a mind, for these two reasons; 
first, because no one will go to look for and 
compare the citation ; secondly, because though 
what thou sayest never entered into the heads 
of the holy fathers, yet it might have entered 
them. As to expositors, never mind them; 
but expound thou the Scripture as thou 
pleasest, or as it turns most to account, for 
thou hast as much authority to interpret it as 
they. . . . Because I know it is necessary to 
cite many expositors in order to appear a well- 
read and Scriptura! man, I would not prevent 
thy citing them whenever thou pleasest. I 
rather advise thee to cite them by wholesale ; 
but in order to cite them it is by no means 
necessary to read’ them, and therefore do by 
them as thou dost by the holy fathers ; father 
on them whatever thou wilt, taking great care 
that the Latin has no solecisms in it, and my 
word for it they will never discover the bas- 
tardy to thy face.... 


The third rule: Let the title or subject of, 


the sermon be always something jocular, or 
sonorous, or professional, or theatrical, or 
quibbling. 

The fourth rule: Let thy style be always 
pompous, swollen, bristling with Greek or 
Latin, altisonant, and with as graceful a ca- 
dence as possible. 


And so on, with examples ad libitum. 

Those who are not weary already of 
these varieties of folly may like to have 
some further specimens: — 


He was one of those polite preachers who 
never cite the holy fathers, nor even the sacred 
Evangelists, by their proper names, thinking 
that this is vulgar. S, Matthew he called the 
Historian Angel, S. Mark the Evangelic Bull, 
S. Luke the most Divine Brush, S. John the 





Eagle of Patmos, S. Jerome the Purple of Belen, 
S. Ambrose the Honeycomb of Doctors, and S. 
Gregory the Allegorical Tiara. It is not to be 
supposed that in naming a text he would tell 
you simply and naturally the Gospel and chap- 
ter from whence he took it. No; that he 
thought was enough to brand him for a Saba- 
tine preacher. It was well known that he 
would always say, “Zx Lvangelica lectione 
Matthei vel Fohannis capite guarto- decimo,” 
and sometimes, for a more sonorous colloca- 
tion of words, “quarto~ -decimo ex capite.” 


The following wonderful effusion is 
from Friar Gerund’s own sermon of St. 
Ann’s Day: — 


Ann, as we all know, was the mother of our 
Lady, and grave authors affirm that she car- 
ried her in her womb twenty months, “A/c 
mensis sextus est illi ;”’ and others add that she 
wept, “Plorans plorar ut in noctem ;” whence I 
infer that Mary was a Zahori,* * Et gratia jus 
in me vacua non fuit.” But let the orator at- 
tend to argument. S. Ann was the mother of 
Mary, but Mary was the mother of Christ ; 
therefore S. Ann is the grandmother of the 
most Holy Trinity, “Z¢ Zrinitatem in unitate 
veneremur.” On this account is she celebrated 
in this her house, “/Z@c requies mea in saculum 
s@culi,” And what can be given thee, O Ann, 
in retribution for thy compendious benefits? 
“Quid retribuam Domino?” \Vhat parallels 
can express my words in the speaking thy 
praises? “Zaudo vos? In hoc non laudo,” 
Thou art that mysterious net in whose opaque 
meshes remain captivated the silly fishes, 
“Sagene misse in mari.” Thou art that stone 
of the desert which the lover of Rachel erected 
in the Damascan field to give water to his 
flock. “AMulier,da mihi aqguam.” Put I shall 
say better, following the text of the Gospel, S. 
Ann is that precious pearl which, fecundated 
by the insults of the horizon, makes those who 
seek it blind, “Que@rentibus bonas margaritas.” 
She is that treasure, now hidden, thesaurus 
absconditus, now occult, 2thil occultum, which 
the holy soul reserved for the utmost ends of 
the earth, “De ultimis finibus pretium ejus.” 
She is that hidden God, as Philo said, “ Zius 
Deus absconditus ;” and she is the greatest of 
miracles, as Thomas said, “J/iraculorum ab 
ipso factorum maximum.” 


Of course Gerund’s superiors were di- 
vided between amusement at his extrava- 
gances and concern for the misuse made 
of a serious function, as his inferiors were 
lost in admiration of the sermon as “a 
most valiant performance.” ‘The ab- 
surdities which he strings together,” said 
the former, “are insufferable, and are all 
owing, first to the want of study, and sec- 


* There is a popular idea in Spain that some persons 
were born with a power of seeing clearly anything that 
was covered, even although it were buried in the earth, 
so that it were not covered with a blue cloth. These 
were Called sahoris, t.e., clairvoyants. 
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ondly to the muddy fountains at which he 
drinks, or the accursed models he pro- 
poses for his imitation, than which there 
cannot be worse either in mode or sub- 
stance.” And endeavors were made, ac- 
cordingly, to induce Gerund to change his 
style of preaching; but he proved unex- 
pectedly obstinate, and at length declared 
roundly to the head of his monastery, 
“Tf this be to preach ill, and in a bad 
style, I must tell your paternity very 
plainly that I never think of preaching in 
any other style, or any other manner, as 
long as God shall grant me theuse of my 
understanding ” —a declaration for the 
boldness of which he had like to have 
been put in the dungeon of the convent. 
Nor did a certain beneficiary succeed any 
better in the endeavor to induce him to 
apply himself in some degree to necessary 
studies : — 

Gerund tells him, with great candor and 
coolness, that God never intended him for a 
professor’s chair, but for the pulpit, and that 
he will as much apply to scholastic studies as 
it now rains pack-saddles. To which the 
Beneficiary replies that if it should rain pack- 
saddles every one would be ill spent which did 
not fall upon the back of such an ass as his 
worship, and takes his leave. 


Gerund thea holds on his way through- 
out the rest of this volume and the whole 
of the next; and it conducts him through 
a variety of adventures, some grave and 
some gay, but allamusing. Like its proto- 
type, “* Don Quixote,” the story preserves 
the reader’s liking, and even a measure of 
respect, for its hero, notwithstanding the 
succession of follies he perpetrates, and 
which place him in one ridiculous station 
after another. In freshness of tone, nat- 
ural and simple incident, and in the num- 
ber and novelty of the types of character 
described in its pages, it is no unworthy 
successor of the great mock-heroic ro- 
mance of Cervantes. But it has this 
drawback to popularity among the general 
public, that a professional flavor pervades 
its humor. The depth of its incongrui- 
ties, the force of its irony, the sal Atticum 
of its sarcasm, can be fully appreciated 
only by the clergy, though there is enough 
mirth even on the surface to delight the 
general reader. 

But its special purpose of scourging 
faulty methods of preaching, and of in- 
structing both congregations and preach- 
ers what are the conditions and qualities 
upon which goodness depends in dis- 
courses to be spoken from the pulpit, is 
by no means even now obsolete. It is 
not every oration that happens to hit the 





popular fancy of the moment that is nec- 
essarily excellent in itself. Average con- 
gregations are not discriminating in the 
matter of sermons, and our experience is 
that they have, as a rule, rather bad taste 
than good. They know, as people com- 
monly say, what they “like,” and very 
often they see little more deeply into the 
matter than that. Now “Gerund” is a 
very malleus predicatorum for the silly, 
the vulgar, the pretentious, the tawdry, 
and the profane stylein preaching. If En- 
gland should ever be threatened with an 
outbreak of so-called * popular” preach- 
ing marred by the presence of any or all 
of these qualities in unbearable degree 
(and some recent displays in connection 
with the Salvation Army and similar or- 
ganizations have seemed to show that this 
is by no means a very remote possibility), 
then this veracious history of Friar Ger- 
und may prove even now not to have out- 
lived its usefulness. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
AND NOW IT WAS ALL OVER. 


** Alas! silly fool that I was,’’ 
(Thus, sadly complaining, he cried), — 
** When first 1 beheld that fair face, 
? Twere better by far I had died.” 
Rowe. 

Two hundred miles did the cruel train 
bear Challoner away from Overton at 
last. 

Two hundred miles did that inhuman 
monster Carry a reluctant wretched man; 
and faster and faster it sped with him 
away from love, delight, enchantment, — 
and nearer and nearer it hurried him to- 
wards despair, deceit, and misery; fur- 
ther from where he would be, nearer to 
where he would not be; further from 
Eden, nearer to the wilderness. 

He sat with his face backwards, em- 
blematically. By instinct he had thrown 
himself into a seat which commanded the 
last view of the woods and uplands now 
so familiar, and to all time so dear, — and 
upon these he gazed as long as they re- 
mained insight. They vanished, and still 
he looked on; he had nothing else, it 
seemed, to do. Newspapers, magazines, 
and the usual accompaniments of a trav- 
eller had been neglected or forgotten. 
He had nothing to read, nor did he want 
anything; he had the carriage to himself, 
but he hardly noticed that it was so; and 
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there was a hot-water tin, but he did not 
put his feet on it; and cigars in his 
pocket, but he did not smoke them. 

Hour after hour went by and found the 
solitary man still in the same position, 
still dead to all that passed, still with eyes 
turned absently, softly, and tenderly to- 
wards an unseen spot, which to memory 
and love was yet visible. 

Of what really came and went Chal- 
loner beheld nothing. 

Now and again an impatient movement, 
a frown or a sigh would burst forth to be- 
tray that the day-dream which proved so 
overmastering had its moments of pertur- 
bation, its thorns among the rose-leaves ; 
now and again the dreamer would start 
forward, sit up, pull himself together with 
a passing expression of the lip and motion 
of the hand that seemed to betoken a 
commencement of something new, of a 
resolution and decision that had not been 
there before, — but ever as it rose would 
the momentary impulse fade away again, 
its cold, unwelcome presence thrust out by 
some too powerful, too exquisite rival, — 
and Challoner, a willing slave to the lat- 
ter, would once more sink back on the 
Juxurious cushion, lost, revelling in mus- 
ings that needed no effort, and that, alas! 
were not to be dispelled by an effort. He 
was living the past month over again. 

From first to last he had been a month 
at Overton. Excuses and arguments for 
thus prolonging an accidental stay,a mere 
detention for a single night, had been so 
acceptable both to himself and his hosts, 
that the continually postponed day of de- 
parture had almost seemed as though it 
never would come, never could really and 
actually arrive ; and when at Jength it had, 
it had seen him depart, well-nigh in si- 
lence, and well-nigh mad with the wild 
longing for a reprieve in any shape and 
from any quarter. 

Yet would he not reprieve himself; and 
the brothers had had to let him go, less 
concerned than he it is true, but still 
grudgingly, reluctantly, flatteringly, with 
many an injunction to * Come again,’ — 
and what Lady Matilda had felt she had 
kept to herself. 

And now it was all over, and he had 
only to look back upon it. 

Never again must he cross that friendly 
threshold and hear that pleasant welcome ; 
he had touched for the last time that fair 
hand, had met for the last time that dark 
eye, had heard a final farewell in that gen- 
tle voice. No sign had Matilda made; in 
no wise could he or any other see that 
she had been expectant, or surprised, or 
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grieved, or wounded, — and yet he felt, he 
felt he might have won her. 

He might at any rate have tried his 
chance. He would not have been waved 
aside, smiled down, nipped in the bud and 
laid low in the dust as Whewell had been, 
and as he had himself seen Whewell be. 
Tush! he had already gone farther, dared 
more and gained more, than Whewell had 
ever dreamed of. What of those wild 
sea walks over the moaning cliffs, up the 
lonely glen, along the unfrequented wood- 
land paths? Who saw the arm which 
held the slender form beneath the cliff 
on the brink of the foaming waterfall ? 
Whose presence marred the twilight hour 
in the dim old gallery? For whom alone 
was the soft strain of music when the 
light was gone? And there had been a 
day when her flowers had been worn by 
him, and her song had been sung for him, 
— when Overton had stopped short in his 
speech and held his breath as though 
struck all at once by a truth too strange 
for fancy, and Teddy had flung himself 
out of the room, and had scarce been seen 
or spoken to for days after. 

It had been Challoner, Challoner him- 
self, the conscious cause of it all, who had 
brought back the penitent to Matilda’s 
side eventually. 

He had come on Challoner’s arm, look- 
ing on Challoner as his friend, indebted 
to Challoner as the peacemaker — and 
Challoner had lain awake half the night 
afterwards. Not even the angrily affec- 
tionate beseechings of this brother had 
prevailed to make him stay on at Overton 
after this. With a letter which came in 
at breakfast in his hand, and with its ur- 
gency as his plea, he broke or tore aside 
the fetters which bound him at last, and 
told himself that he had broken them for- 
ever, 

He had got it over. That at first was 
Challoner’s principal thought. He had 
done the thing properly, and had not made 
a fool of himself. They could see that he 
had been moved, as he ought to have been 
moved; that he had felt grateful, and 
nervous, and wretched, and had devoutly 
wished himself at the moment anywhere 
but where he was. So far, well. He had 
wrung Overton’s hand, and muttered a 
something in Overton’s ear of which it 
was impossible for any one to make out a 
syllable, and he had broken down — yes, 
actually and palpably broken down —in 
accepting a remembrance from Teddy, 
But this was all natura! enough under the 
circumstances, while the supreme ordeal, 
the parting with Matilda, found him out. 
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wardly so calm that he caught himself 
wondering at himself, and unduly elated 
all too soon. The internal convulsion 
had come and gone unperceived, and he 
saw that ne had lost nothing in his lady’s 
eyes. Uptoacertain point she had as- 
suredly understood him — that is to say, 
she had seen that he must fly, though she 
knew not how good was the cause he had 
for doing so. She had probably taken it 
that he would not abuse the extraordinary 
kindness and confidence wherewith he 
had been treated, and that his modesty 
had told him he was already doing so in 
his heart. He knew that he had pleased 
Matilda, as in truth he had pleased every 
woman he had ever cared to please. She 
had wanted no eager, assiduous, in-season 
and out-of-season prating lover. She had 
turned against the lively Whewell from 
the moment that “lover” appeared writ- 
ten on his brow, and had turned, as it 
happened, straight to Challoner; soon 
she had ceased to ask herself how or why, 
but had hung upon his words, and listened 
for his footstep, and fretted when he was 
absent, and shone out like a star when he 
was by. And of all this he had scarcely 
been ignorant; there had been moments 
when he had divined it all. 

She must have known why he had gone, 
and she must have been proud of him for 
going as he did. 

From one long reverie of mingled pain 
and pleasure, it seemed to Challoner that 
he was at length somewhat harshly 
aroused by familiar voices proceeding 
from familiarlips. The train had reached 
its destination — or rather our traveller’s 
destination, — and he was slowly and with 
a heavy heart stepping out of the carriage, 
when he became aware of a group of girls 
on the platform close to his elbow, and 
heard three tongues all together exclaim 
in the liveliest accents and almost in a 
breath, “* What a pity we came!” 

** Nonsense!” 

“ Here he is!” 

Challoner shook hands with all three. 

“Well, now that you have come, I 
shan’t say any more,” continued the last 
speaker, a tall, fresh-colored damsel with 
a bright handkerchief protruding from 
the front of her tight-fitting Newmarket. 
“As you are here, I shan’t grudge our 
wait, though we have been here for an 
age or more, and have lost the best of the 
afternoon. Mary would have it we should 
be late. I krew we should not be late. 
Catch us! We are always before the time 
for everything nowadays, between Mary 





and Emily. Yow are late, though, Jem; 
how is that?” 

“ Are we late?” said Challoner absently. 

“The train is due at four, you know. 
Mary looked it out.” 

‘Oh, trains are never in to their time,” 
said Mary, “and it is all nonsense about 
our waiting; I did not mind waiting.” 

“Oh, of course not: ske did not mind 
waiting; that is a good one, I must say,” 
laughed her sister. ‘Do you hear that, 
Jem? That is for your benefit. Well, 
thank heaven, I retain my senses, what- 
ever Mary and Emily maydo. Emily was 
dying to go to cathedral this afternoon 
(we are turned so direfully devout nowa- 
days, you must know, Jem); since Her- 
bert came after Emily “4 

“Do hush,” said Emily with a nudge; 
“how you do run on, Bertha! and can’t 
you see that Jem is not attending to you 
one little bit? He is wondering where 
his baggage is, are you not, Jem? What 
part was it put in? Where is the van? 
Back, or front?” 

“ Back, I think.” 

He had no idea, but he had to say one 
or the other. 

“Well, if it is back, what do you go 
front for?” inquired Miss Emily inno- 
cently. 

She thought it very amusing, as did 
they all, to see the solitary portmanteau 
extracted, at length, from beneath the 
very seat whereon Challoner had been 
sitting, and to note how little he either 
knew or cared about it; she insisted on 
jumping into the carriage herself to see 
what else he had left behind, not being at 
all clear, she protested, whether an arm 
or a leg might not be found missing pres- 
ently. And she searched, and inquired, 
and made merry over the subject, till his 
rueful smile faded away from sheer impa- 
tience, and the disgust of his soul was 
almost visible on his countenance. What 
had brought the girls there? He had 
never dreamed of their meeting him at 





‘the station, and at the best of times would 


have dispensed with the attention, while 
to-day They stood about enjoying 
themselves and the attention they at- 
tracted, and they put their little hands in 
their pockets, and stamped their smart 
little feet, and shuddered and shook their 
shoulders, and all spoke at once, and 
rather too eagerly to their distinguished 
friend, their six-feet-two of straw-colored 
Harris cloth ; and they were in the porters’ 
way and the passengers’ way, and jostled 
by one and another, and remarked upon by 
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everybody — so that though no harm was 
done, and there was nothing actually rep- 
rehensible in the scene, it jarred terribly 
on a man who had been thinking for the 
last six or seven hours, nay, for the last 
three or four weeks, of a Lady Matilda. 
Lady Matilda, had she seen his present 
company, would have passed them by as 
though she saw them not; but she would 
have thought —too well he knew what 
she would have thought: all at once it 
seemed to flash upon him as a revelation 
that Matilda was the very proudest woman 
he had ever known. 

“ He’s napping!” 

“ He is not well.” 

“Boh!” cried the third close to his 
ear. 

“ Behave, Bertha,” remonstrated both 
of Bertha’s sisters, tittering, with their fin- 
gers before their mouths; ‘behave, can’t 
you, you bad girl!” continued Mary; 
‘don’t you see people are looking? Jem, 
do tell her.” 

Oh, if he could: if there had been any 
question of telling; if he could only have 
ordered them off the platform, out of sight 
and out of hearing! But no; where they 
went he must go: and though they might, 
and at length did lead the way, the victim 
had to follow, and to follow close behind. 
Had they been his sisters — but they were 
not his sisters; and as the quartet march 
out of the station and up to the town — 
for it was agreed to walk rather than drive 
—we may, without farther mystery or 
circumlocution, inform our readers who 
and what were these new arrivals on the 
scene. They were the daughters of wor- 
thy William Tufnell, the principal banker 
of Clinkton, to which place Challoner had 
now come, — and one of the three was his 
betrothed bride. 

Now Challoner had not found any par- 
ticular fault with the eldest Miss Tufnell 
either in face, figure, or demeanor, when, 
a few months previously, it had been sug- 
gested by a careful elder sister that a wife 
for him might be found in the family of 
the wealthy banker. He had met Mary 
Tufnell at his sister’s house. She was 
pretty, well-dressed, and sprightly — per- 
haps over-sprightly; but being a grave 
man, whom chatter did not repel merely 
because it was chatter, he saw in the 
somewhat fatiguing flow of spirits which 
never failed, only the light-heartedness of 
extreme youth, and willing to be amiable, 
fell in with the notion of matrimony toler- 
ably soon and tolerably easily. He was 
getting on in life, as Lady Fairleigh said. 
He would rather like to show his friends 





that he could do something yet, and some- 
thing with a flavor of thirty thousand 
pounds, moreover: since Tufnell was 
known to be worth ninety thousand if he 
wére worth a penny, and the three daugh- 
ters who have already been introduced in 
this chapter, were his sole children and 
heirs. 

Then Lady Fairleigh had been able to 
point out that homely as was their origin, 
there attached both respect and credit to 
the family; that no one ever had, or ever 
would have, a word to say against the 
match ; that the proposed bride was barely 
twenty years of age, at which time of life 
she would soon unlearn all that it was 
desirable should be unlearned — whereas 
with equal speed she might be counted 
upon to pick up all that it was requisite 
to know; that she appeared to be good- 
humored, well educated, and adaptable, — 
in fine, that for a younger son, a son who 
had abandoned his profession, and had 
never had any prospects —for Jem Chal- 
loner, in short, her dear, good, kind, im- 
provident brother Jem — nothing could be 
better than to offer his heart and hand 
with all convenient speed in such a con- 
venient quarter. 

Jem thought so too—with regard to 
the hand at least; as to the heart, he was 
over forty years of age, and supposed his 
falling-in-love days were over. 

But he had a high opinion of Lady 
Fairleigh’s judgment, and on this occasion 
it jumped with his own too entirely not to 
double its value. He would ‘certainly act 
upon it, make hay while the sun shone, 
and take to his domestic hearth, if fortune 
favored, the cheerful, smiling lassie pro- 
vided for him. 

Was he to know that in her, as in him- 
self, he had been grossly, terrible mis- 
taken? Was he to tell her that in her 
own home and among her own folks: the 
Mary he knew, or thought he knew, would 
develop into another Mary, and a Mary 
that affrighted his inmost soul? Was he 
to suspect that the lively banter, necessa- 
rily kept in check at Lady Fairleigh’s 
table and in Lady Fairleigh’s drawing- 
room, would run riot in the unrestraint of 
home, and would resolve itself into chaff, 
chaff, chaff from morning till night? It 
was said of the Miss Tufnells that they 
would chaff a man till he did not know 
which was his head and which were his 
heels; but alas! Challoner found nothing 
to admire in the gilt. 

A great mistake had been made —a 
mistake which could never be unmade; 
and of one thing he was speedily con- 
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vinced, that it could only be away from 
Clinkton, from her native place, with its 
native associations, surroundings, and dia- 
lect, that he could hope to regain any 
measure of the complaceney with which 
he had at first regarded his fancée. He 
stayed at Clinkton a week, and left with- 
out fixing the wedding-day. 

But then, as Mary’s mother observed, 
that was just like his thoughtfulness. He 
did not wish to hurry anybody, and he 
knew what a piece of work it would be 
when once it came to taking away from 
her and papa their Mary. And to be 
sure, Mary was young enough, and there 
was time enough, and she could not be 
thankful enough, nor think enough of Mr. 
Jem for his consideration. 

Such consideration even won upon the 
old banker himself. He had been both 
gruff and grumpy at the first demand for 
his daughter’s hand; he had eyed Jem 
Challoner’s letter — for the thing had been 
done by letter — with mistrust, and had 
hummed and hawed, and not known very 
well whether to say yes or no. But one 
thing and another, in particular Mrs. 
Tufnell’s anxiety to get her daughters 
married, or, as she phrased it, “ off,” car- 
ried the day. A neighbor had got two 
daughters “ off,” each at the age of eigh- 
teen, and this had caused even Tufnell’s 
broad bosom to share his wife’s chagrin 
after a fashion. So that what with the 
timely remembrance, and the knowing 
that he was now sued by a member of one 
of the oldest of the county families, and 
that the match, if agreed to, would at once 
lift him and his into the county set — the 
set just above his, the step just beyond 
him —it was impossible to be quite as 
independent and indifferent as he would 
have liked to appear. 

Moreover, he knew about Jem, and 
knew that there were worse men. Sup- 
posing his girl were to set her heart upon4 
a worse man — upon one of those silly, 
noisy, vaporing, elbowing, ridiculous apes 
at the barracks, for instance! There 
were plenty of them about; and if he had 
not snapped his teeth at every single 
grinning face that grinned behind its 
hairy horns upon his doorsteps, the mous- 
tachioed gentlemen would have crept up 
the girls’ sleeves, and carried them off by 
hook or by crook before now. He had 





had a time of it, since Mary and Emily 
grew up, that he had; but he had kept 


in the end the banker gave Challoner a 
fairly cordial reply. 

Then the two met, and the good im- 
pression deepened. . Hitherto they had 
only occasionally seen each other, or a 
part of each other; and Challoner had 
known that the burly pair of shoulders in 
front of him belonged to Tufnell the 
banker, and the banker had been aware 
that the hat which towered high above 
the other hats in the busy street pertained 
to old Mr. Challoner’s youngest son — 
and that was all. Now, face to face, all 
went well. 

All might have gone ill very easily. 
Had the suitor shown himself keen, or 
sharp, or pressing; had he, on the other 
hand, affected ignorance of Mr. Tufnell’s 
affairs, and declined to be enlightened ; 
had he, in heroic mood, raved and pro- 
tested — had he even talked of his Mary 
as “his,” he had undone all. 

But by no such means had Challoner 
sought to strengthen his position. He 
had been perfectly moderate and truthful. 
He liked the young lady, and thought 
that they could be happy together; he 
should be glad to find that a marriage 
with her was likely to meet with the ap- 
proval of both families. In almost as few 
words as these, the state of his mind had 
been set forth, and such laconic simplicity 
and straightforwardness had gone down 
wonderfully with an old gentleman who 
was ever on the lookout for artifice and 
exaggeration. At the end of their first 
interview, he had risen and held fast 
Challoner’s hand. “You shall have my 
daughter, sir; and you shall have her for- 
tune. Mr. Challoner, I shall be proud 
and content to give them both into your 
hands.” Indeed he thought as much of 
the one as the other; and perhaps there 
are other people in the world besides the 
worthy Tufnell who consider thirty thou- 
sand pounds a very fair equivalent to an 
amiable, ordinary, pretty daughter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE FRIENDS OF HIS FRIENDS. 
** The outward forms the hidden man reveal — 
We guess the pulp before we cut the peei.”’ 
HoLMgEs. 
STILL better pleased had been Chalio- 
ner’s future father-in-law as time had gone 
on. That there had been no word of a 
speedy union, no hinting at settlements, 


the red-coats off somehow: they cut out/and no urging him to fix a day or even a 


of his way like greyhounds if he came 
across them nowadays. 
But James Challoner was different, and 


time, had been all that was needed to fill 
up the measure of the regard in which he 


| held Mary’s lover. Zhere was a man for 
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you! there was sense and stamina! If 
the girl had set her heart upon one of 
those ridiculous apes at the barracks now, 
how different it would have been! He 
would have been worried out of his life 
about the folly of long engagements, and 
the necessity for making arrangements, 
and the uncertainty of their movements, 
— and certes, they and such as they, who 
might have to pack their traps and tramp 
at any moment, would have had some 
reason on their side for looking sharp 
and making the money-bags sure; but 
see, here was Mr. Challoner, quite pleased 
to be as he was, to come and go, and 
court Mary like a gentleman,—and he 
should not lose by it; he should see that, 
when the lawyers were called in. Anda 
right noisy, jolly, old-fashioned hullabaloo 
of a wedding they would have when wed- 
ding-time came, — that was to say, when 
his busy season had passed, and he could 
have time to think about it, and when the 
old dean’s cough was better, and he could 
tie the knot himself. 

And then Challoner had departed in 
November, it being understood that he 
was to return for Christmas, but that even 
then nothing need definitely be settled 
about bringing the engagement to a close, 
all being of one mind on the subject. 
He had gone, and we know what had 
befallen him. His falling-in-love days 
over? They had never rightly begun 
until he saw and heard Matilda. Alas! 
alas ! 

In the absence of one suitor, however, 
another appeared at the banker’s house. 
This was Mr. Mildmay, a minor canon of 
the cathedral, who had come to Clinkton 
in the summer, and had made a favorable 
impression on the Clinkton people in 
general. He was an amiable young cler- 
gyman, kind-hearted, unassuming, and 
indefatigable. Like Challoner, he was 
superior to the Tufnells in point of birth, 
and, again like him, inferior to them in 
the matter of worldly goods; but what- 
ever he was, he was not, according to Mr. 
Tufnell, one of the ridiculous apes at the 
barracks, and he was permitted to engage 
himself to Emily Tufnell. Hence her 
sister’s playful references to the devout- 
ness and the cathedral. 

Mr. Mildmay now fell in with the party 
on their way up from the station, and it 
was evident that so agreeable an acquisi- 
tion to their number was not altogether 
unexpected by the young ladies, who, all 
greeting and introducing at once, blocked 
up the narrow footpath in a way that 
Challoner would fain have pointed out, 
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but instead had to find himself the recipi- 
ent of a vigorous shake of the hand, and 
sympathetic congratulatory “How are 
you?” of the warmest description; to 
which, I am sorry to say, he replied by a 
jerk of his head, and a“ How do?” ina 
tone never heard at Overton Hall. 

Of this, however, his fair companions, 
happily unconscious, took no note; for 
all their attention being diverted by Her- 
bert’s appearance into a fresh channel, 
Herbert and not Jem was for the moment 
everything. 

“ Well, Herbert?” 

“ What news, Herbert?” 

* Will the room be full, Herbert ?” 

Herbert thought the room would be full ; 
he also thought the night would be fine, 
and that the sky would be clear; further- 
more, he proceeded to fear that the lec- 
ture, which it was explained to Challoner 
he was to deliver that evening in the town- 
hall of Clinkton on the valleys of Pales- 
tine, would bore him sadly, and kindly 
hoped that he would not think it necessary 
to turn out to hear it. His friends had 
let him in for the lecture, but that was 
no reason — with a cheerful laugh — why 
he should let his friends in for listening to 
it: he was afraid he should be dreadfully 
prosy. 

As he trotted along, off and on the 
pavement every moment, answering every 
question, responding to every remark, 
warning the ladies of the nearness of vehi- 
cles, finding clean crossings in the muddy 
streets — all devotion, good temper, and 
urbanity —he did wonder a little in his 
heart at Mr. Challoner’s manners. Chal- 
loner heard as though he heard not, 
walked as though he saw not, stalked 
through and round obstacles as though 
they did not exist, and only replied to ob- 
servations when they could not be ig- 
nored. What sort of a fellow could Emi- 
ly’s sister have got hold of ? 

The girls, however, started a new idea. 
Poor Jem was tired. Poor Jem had been 
ill while he was in the south, and the jour- 
ney had been too much for him, and he 
ought never to have walked up, —and 
now how naughty of him not to have said 
so before! When the house was reached, 
good Mrs. Tufnell was concerned to the 
degree of scolding everybody all round, 
and could not really have believed it pos- 
sible, after their preventing her sending 
the carriage as she had wanted to do, that 
they could not even have taken a cab, 
when there were scores of cabs at the sta- 
tion, but must needs make that poor dear 
walk up all the way, and he quite knocked 
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up with travelling for seven hours on end. 
And the upshot was, that the outraged 
and insulted giant had actually to lie down 
full length upon the sofa, and submit to 
having a pillow shaken up under his head, 
and tea and muffins brought to him and 
placed upon a chair by his side. 

Humor was not in Challoner’s way, but 
he did see the irony of this. It did not 
make him merry, but it saved him from 
being rude. He could have pitched the 
sofa out of the window, and the tea and 
muffins after it; but he lay on the one, 
and swallowed the others, and he only 
laughed to himself rather an ugly laugh as 
he did so. 

The rest of the party were, however, in 
excellent spirits. The lecture was, as it 
should have been, the principal theme for 
conversation; and hopes and fears re- 
garding the weather, speculations as to 
the audience, and reckoning up the tick- 
ets gone and the tickets likely to go, filled 
up the time till the dinner-gong sounded. 
“And we dine early because of the lec- 
ture, Mr. Jem,” explained the elderly lady, 
turning to him her flushed and bonneted 
face warm with the warm room and the 
warm tea, and the excitement of the even- 
ing in prospect. How like, oh how like 
Mary she was, or would be when a few 
years should have amplified Mary’s form 
and deepened the red on Mary’s cheek! 
he saw her now before him, he saw 
“ We dine at six,” continued the speaker, 
as the others left the room,—‘“‘at six 
punctually, as we shall have to be off be- 
fore seven. I wish we could have made 
it sooner; and indeed I could have done 
very well without my dinner at all, for we 
are to have a bit of supper when we come 
back; and really, with tea now, and all 
—— However, papa does not like to be 
put out of his way—not much, at least. 
Papa is very kind when you take him the 
right side, but half an hour sooner for 
dinner he thinks a good deal of; and so 
we just took the half-hour, and asked no 
more.” 

**T suppose you would like me to go?” 
said Challoner. To almost any other 
person he would have said flatly, “ Noth- 
ing will induce me to go;” but he had 
never received anything but kindness 
from Mary’s mother, and the rebellious 
speech stuck in his throat. 

Even as it was, he startled her. 

**My dear, are you really ill?” she 
cried. “Oh, I am sure you must be 
really ill, or you never would have thought 
of it. Dear me! And Mary, who has 
been so pleased at your being here in 
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time, she will be so let down; but if you 
are really ill 

He disclaimed the idea. 

“ You think the lecture will be no great 
thing? And between ourselves,” nodding 
portentously, and sinking her voice, “ be- 
tween ourse!ves, papa is of your opinion. 
But then, you know, poor young man, 
he’ll do his best; and as he is to be one 
of ourselves very soon — indeed we look 
upon him, and upon you too as quite one 
of ourselves already — why, we are bound 
to make the best of him. Sol have or- 
dered the flowers and flags, and papa pays 
for the hall. And to be sure, if it pleases 
Emily — and she will take it all for gospel 
—and I dare say it will be nice enough, 
poor dear; but don’t you mind, Mr. Jem,” 
tapping him kindly on the arm,— “don’t 
you mind, but just go and sleep if you 
like ; we can all say you are tired out, — 
and I shouldn’t wonder if papa naps too. 
Bless me ! it would never do to stay away 
though.” 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
A WALK TO COOMASSIE, 


As one stands on the bare sandy shores 
of a tropical country, under a sweltering 
sun, and views the distant dark and shady 
forest, there is an almost irresistible incli- 
nation to rush into it and hide away from 
the powerful penetrating rays that almost 
bear one down, as well as from the bright 
glare of sea and sparkling sand, so trying 
to the optics of Europeans. 

Nor is it less tempting to flee from the 
noisy tumult of a surf bound shore, lashed 
to fury by great Atlantic rollers; for, 
though pleasing enough at first to watch 
the snowy wreaths of spray curling up the 
beach, the great sound becomes alter- 
nately monotonous, unpleasant, and de- 
testable, in proportion as the coast malaria 
and its remedies work upon the nerves 
and lower the system. 

On reaching the summit of any of the 
several eminences around Cape Coast 
Castle—one of the chief towns of the 
Gold Coast Colony —a noble forest is 
displayed to view, the horizon being occa- 
sionally broken by clusters of monster 
trees topping patches of rising ground, 
whilst greeting the eye for many a long 
mile northward is an unbroken wall of 
green, softened, and eventually shrouded, 
by hanging grey mists. 

On an afternoon towards the end of Oc- 
tober, between the sets of a game of lawn 
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tennis on Connor’s Hill — the military 
sanitarium — I got a first view of the 
dense forest, then wrapped in mist, shaded 
by sombre hazy clouds, through which the 
sun was making vain efforts of a setting 
show, but only succeeded in diffusing a 
sallow complexion around, until, on reach- 
ing the horizon, it burst into a brilliant 
red for a brief space before abruptly retir- 
ing for the night. Inland to the east and 
north long dark lines radiating downwards 
showed that heavy rain was falling, and 
ominous features here and there in the 
landscape made it more or less apparent 
where tornadoes raged. The aspect, so 
dark and dreary, was not so enchanting at 
first sight as an intending traveller might 
wish; yet, with all its imaginary draw- 
backs, there is a certain charm in pene- 
trating the great primeval forest full of so 
many quaint ways and customs not to be 
met with on the beaten tracks of civiliza- 
tion. 

It was at the period of the “ latter rains ” 
and rather warm — 4’ N. lat. — that with 
a few unarmed Fantee and Crepi carriers 
and interpreters I started for a walk 
through the Ashantee country to Coomas- 
sie, taking a few necessary tinned stores, 
a hammock in case of illness, a fox terrier, 
materials for collecting specimens, animal 
and vegetable, together with some loads 
of presents for kings and chiefs; the lat- 
ter an absolute necessity — the passport, 
in fact. 

On emerging from Cape Coast the road 
immediately narrows to a footpath, wind- 
ing through stunted bush over undulating 
ground, crested by clumps of large trees, 
the lower levels being wet, with a cover- 
ing of tall, sedgy grass, through which 
many long-tailed humming-birds of rich 
plumage are constantly to be seen flitting, 
and dragon-flies, amongst numerous wor- 
thy representatives of their order (Veu- 
roptera), are seen to immense advantage 
as they hover round the variegated wild 
flowers that grow there in rich profusion. 
Native villages are numerous. About 
every half-hour their presence is beto- 
kened by groves of palm and cocoanut- 
trees under which thrive plantain and 
banana, which constitute the food and 
wealth of those living in proximity to the 
coast. As a matter of course, these vil- 
lages are vastly superior to those further 
north, many houses being constructed on 
regular lines, with an upper floor, doors 
that lock, and framed pictures on the 
walls. This is in a great measure due to 
the fact that the boys who travel to the 
coast towns often remain there as ser- 
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vants, whence they merge into the artisan 
and skilled laborer, returning after a while 
to renovate their old villages with plumb- 
line and square. 

Four hours from Cape Coast is the vil- 
lage of Brofu-yedo, the first of a series so 
named by the Ashantees in the war of 
1873-4, meaning “The English are heavy.” 
Time after time, when the Ashantees re- 
coiled before the invincible advance of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s force, they were 
constrained to use that expression to de- 
note where they were worsted or over- 
whelmed. North-west from Assayboo 
branches a small path to Abrakrampa, 
where the enemy made a prolonged and 
vigorous attack upon a British garrison. 
Though unsuccessful, it tended to show 
the pluck and determination of the Ashan- 
tees, who had wandered thus far from 
their country to beard the white man in 
his den. 

N.N.E. of Assayboo stands Acroful, a 
large village prettily situated, now as 
salient a point as a Wesleyan (native) 
mission station as it was a strategical one 
during the war. The missionary, who 
speaks a little English, has a large mis- 
sion house, and, in addition to his own 
services, is continually making a circuit 
of the outlying villages, in conjunction 
with a brother missionary stationed at 
Dunquah, a day’s march north. 

These native gentlemen are hospitable, 
and delighted to see a white man. They 
are keen for news, and love to get a news- 
paper. I gave an old copy of the 7imes 
to one of them, who, with great difficulty 
and much pleasure spelled half through 
the front advertisement sheet during the 
evening; he would probably finish the 
paper in the course of a week or two, and 
then he would have not only a feast of 
conversation on circuit, but a covering 
for the bare walls and literature for the 
children, until the ants devoured it. On 
my asking him how he amused himself 
generally, he replied that he read sermons, 
of which his collection was old and odd. 
Around his bush mansion were some very 
fine cocoanut-trees, of which he “ dashed ” 
me some of the fruit; refreshing it is, too, 
after a tramp to have a draught of the 
milk, always cool and sweet. 

On leaving Acroful the scene changes 
from low bush to the great primeval forest 
in ali its glory; gigantictrees, from two to 
three hundred feet in height, with branch- 
less boles, hold perpetual sway, each one 
with outstretched arms appearing a very 
forest in itself. The path threads its way 
through everlasting shade, which gives 
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the trellised green foliage a sombre hue, 
ever and anon brightened and intensified 
by gleams of sunshine peeping through 
the verdant labyrinth. 

Frequent villages are seen on the way 
to Dunquah and Yankoomassie, both of 
which are large, the former possessing a 
missionary and the latter a king, who was 
the first to relieve me of some of my 
presents and lighten the carriers’ loads. 

Native carriers are a terrible nuisance, 
but they are a necessary evil, for it is the 
only means of transport in this country. | 
Draught animals won’t live; there are no | 
roads for wheeled traffic, neither are there 
vehicles, so the traveller must perforce 
pack his goods in small bundles and see | 
them mounted on the heads of native 
grumblers. First they complain of the 
weight, then of weather, distance, and 
chop, as all food on the coast is designated, 
and very often refuse to budge. But the 
sight of a whip acts like spurs toa horse 
—they are often effective as persuaders 
without being used. 

A few hours further on lies the pleasant 
and somewhat populous village of Incran, 
where resides a genial and autocratic 
chief. By repute he is wealthy and well-to- 
do, possessing, amongst other treasures, 
two looking-glasses, eight umbrellas, 
hammock, a real bed, crockery, an armory 





of ancient firelocks, two framed pictures | 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and | 
a colored group of her Majesty the Queen | 
and royal family, of which he is very 
proud. The latter were purchased at a 
coast town years ago, probably in ex- 





change for a valuable tusk of ivory or 
parcel of gold dust. 

The “latter rains” which prevail in the | 
forest at this time of year are by no means | 
pleasant, being cold and heavy, though | 
fortunately of ‘short duration. Generally | 


arms of some monster parent. Finally, 
there is a great gathering of strength, 
and the mighty current hurls itself with 
irresistible fury'at some worthy monarch, 
which, with a mighty crash, is borne to 
its eternal rest in the soft forest bed, there 
to lie in state, shrouded by lichens, under 
nature’s great mantle, until a generation’s 
leaves have raised their monument over 
fallen majesty. Lying across the track 
such sights are frequently to be seen, 
rather favoring the theory that the vacuum 
of a path cut in the bush, small though it 
be, inducts the motive power that does its 
direful work. 

It is remarkable to observe, too, the 
effect of multitudinous footmarks which 
the natives have planted in crossing these 
fallen trees, in many cases the indenta- 
tions being clearly defined, as it a model 
foot had been moulded into the trunk. 

Half an hour from Incran the welcome 
and somewhat unusual sound of running 
water greets the ear — unusual, because 
there is nothing but stagnant water along 
the coast and a paucity of springs inland. 
The little river Wanquah, here trending 
east and south, is typical of all the Ashan- 
tee rivers, in which stony reaches, tiny 
cascades, and deep, shady pools alternate. 
Here the natives ply their nets success- 
fully, obtaining an amply supply of fish, 
which, with plantains, constitute their 
daily food. Isaac Walton is unknown to 
them; when they saw me trying a venture 
with an improvised hook and bamboo 
cane they expressed their thoughts in 
unmistakable looks — * A fool] at one end 
and worm at the other;” nor were they 
very far wrong, for my sport was x2, 
though possibly the bait — parrot’s leg — 
‘had something to do with it. 

En route to Mansue the scene presents 
a striking picture of woodland hills and 
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wayfarer imparts a prison-like aspect —a 
prison of leaves instead of stone, though 
not less irksome. Not less striking are 
the entrances to many of the villages in 
this district; regular groves of wild laurel 
and croton-oil trees line the winding way, 
and the whole scene so resembles a big 
English park that the traveller is in mo- 
mentary expectation of seeing a keeper’s 
lodge round the corner, or hearing the in- 
evitable black dog strike up a warning 
note of * Who goes there?” 

Mansue is a large clearing, with huts in 
the centre for a detachment of Houssas 
Stationed there. It was a prominent 
place during the war, and contains a Fan- 
tee king, who paid me the usual compli- 
mentary visit, bringing yams and palm 
wine by way of “dash,” for which I gave 
him, in return, umbrellas, cloth, and gin. 
He was very anxious to let me see the an- 
cient skull of an Ashantee acquired by 
some of his people in war—a great 
achievement, as the Ashantees are essen- 
tially warriors, and have rarely been known 
to let their dead be captured by Fantees. 

Topping a picturesque little valley a 
few miles on, I observed for the first time 
some flat, sandstone rocks. slightly ex- 
posed only, apparently part of an inclined 
stratum ; but even here it was impossible 
to find a loose stone, the absence of which 
throughout the forest is remarkable. 
These rocks were worn almost smooth by 
continual effusion of rain-water over them, 
and must have been walked over for many 
years, to judge by the well-defined foot- 
marks thereon. The natives havea habit 
of marching along in single file, stepping 
almost in the same identical spots, so that 
in time series of ruts are formed and 
maintained by pedestrians until heavy 
rains render them impracticable. 

Hereabouts and elsewhere in patches 
grow what the natives call ton-ton trees, 
small and of a sort of cactus growth, re- 
sembling in shape a large umbrella half 
shut down. The leaves are long — about 
six feet— having sharp-pointed blades, 
barbed sides, and resupinate bark, that 
scales readily. From these trees mats of 
every size, color, and description are in- 
geniously made, and taken to the coast for 
sale. 

One of the most extraordinary features 
of the forest is to see, or, rather, to hear 
it wake. Till about an hour prior to 





It seemed difficult to credit a sound 
that came stealing through the bush one 
early morning, viz., the sound of a saw. 
With some little difficulty and scrambling 
I traced the origin, and there found in all 
reality two natives plying a double-handed 
weapon through an immense beam of 
ironwood, which seemed to defy all their 
efforts. They had ruled lines to work 
upon, wedges and grindstone, rough 
though they were, and were not inclined 
to hurry themselves; probably a week 
would see them through it, and six 
months’ indolence follow the sale of it on 
the coast. Their wives, who had just 
brought them some chop, promptly de- 
camped into the bush, nor could any as- 
surance induce them to leave their hiding- 
places. Possibly they had never seen a 
white man before. I was anxious to get 
some wood specimens, and offered to wait 
an hour or two if the sawyers would sup- 
ply me with blocks; but, as with a]l these 
tribes, it was the old story — wzanana (to- 
morrow), and so on my return home- 
wards. j 

The discolored river Akkie — about 
fifty feet from bank to bank — was much 
swollen by late rains, and seemed in a 
great hurry to get down to the sea. A 
tree that had fallen across in some by- 
gone tornado was too slippery to scale, so 
there was nothing left butto wade. Ham- 
mock men are both excellent fellows and 
most sure-footed animals, and they are 
always willing to carry their master aloft 
through the water; but there is some- 
thing inglorious in being pitchforked 
headfirst into it, which the slightest fawx 
pas may cause. A little extra liquid is no 
great hardship when one is more or less 
soaked by dew-drippings and wet grass in 
the morning, thunder-storms in the after- 
noon, and dew-damp at night, added to 
continual ploughing through swamps and 
sloughs ; the latter infuse a little color 
into the picture. Yet, with all this liquid, 
there is an almost entire lack of decent 
drinking-water, for, after both filtering and 
boiling, it retains a sediment and has a 
soapy flavor, which combine to make it 
unpalatable otherwise than in the dark. 

Resting on the banks of the Akkie was 
a corporal’s guard of some native chief 
carrying, mirabile dictu, a coffin of curi- 
ous darkey workmanship, studded with 
brass-headed nails, having a thong-hinged 
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this rough-hewn cavern, which contained, 
to my surprise, monkey-skins, plantains, 
tobacco, and the usual bottle of trade gin. 
It is the fashion for those potentates who 
can afford it to be consigned to their rest 
in such manner, and not unusual to send 
many leagues in order to obtain the nec- 
essary sacred wood. 

From Mansue to Prahsu is about twen- 
ty-four hours actual going, though with 
less mud and slush it might be reduced. 
Prominent in this region are monster 
trees feathered with fern from base to 
summit, laced and interlaced with leafless 
creepers whose adventitious roots, after 
subterranean wanderings, shoot up again 
in weird forms and angular lines like the 
rigging of a full-masted ship. How the 
ferns attain unassisted to such altitude, 
though at first a mystery, is soon discov- 
ered by watching the forest ants, whose 
history well deserves the study of some 
enthusiastic entomologist keen enough to 
pursue his labors long enough in the 
midst of a poisonous malaria that per- 
vades the atmosphere and insinuates itself 
into the human system. 

These insects are generally to be seen 
in regular marshalled armies of two lines 
— going and returning—on paths ob- 
scured from view by flanking walls of 
their own kin; officers, sentries, vedettes, 
advance and rear guards, columns and 
corps are visible to the most casual ob- 
server, and woe be to the unfortunate 
traveller whose fate it is to be invaded at 
night. Nothing will turn them; you may 
break but cannot bend them, and /ex ¢a- 
Jionis is their motto, They may constantly 
be seen on the march with loads from one 
point to another, often enough their ter- 
mini being the apex of some lofty bole 
where, after depositing their cargo, it is 
welded together in crusted clumps by 
skilled laborers in waiting. In course of 
time various seeds and articles of root 
capable of germination are transported 
and matured, and then the tree presents 
more the appearance of a huge overgrown 
tower. On my drawing with the butt end 
of a gun a line through the armies, an 
immediate halt took place, files of skir- 
mishers were sent out, and the casualties 
carried away as if by organized ambulance 
corps. The lines were then re-formed 
and proceeded as before. 

Prahsu, formerly the boundary of the 
British protectorate, and memorable in 
the annals of the war, is now, as it then 
was, the key to Ashantee. 

It may be described as a fine large 
clearing on the banks of the great river 





Prah —great, for this part of Africa — 
which, when full of water, affords an im- 
posing appearance as it rolls muddily 
along a serpent’s course through the for- 
est. On the south bank are a few huts 
for the Houssa constabulary, and an offi- 
cer’s bungalow vis-a-vis to a native vil- 
lage. An apology for a punt does duty 
as ferry in charge of an old Methuselah, 
who plies a sort of fishing-rod pole in a 
feeble manner, so that by dint of luck the 
craft is navigated more perforce of cur- 
rent than of strength or skill. The cur- 
rents are most irregular and deceptive, 
due in great measure to the backwaters 
caused by windings, and in lesser meas- 
ure to the obstruction offered to natural 
flow by accumulations around submerged 
trees that either through tornadoes or 
shelving banks have fallen across the 
river. This, of course, renders naviga- 
tion, especially up stream, a difficult mat- 
ter. It was only after the greatest labor 
that in a rough but light canoe paddled 
by three natives, we were able to head 
the races that spun out from submerged 
trees, and then when once above, there 
was still greater labor to avoid being 
drawn into the line of draught and locked 
in the network of exposed branches. 

Both up and down stream are innumer- 
able creeks capable of admitting a small 
craft; but progress is tedious, and the 
smell from putrid slime water and loath- 
some swamps intensely disagreeable, 
though not less so than the continual 
switching across one’s face of what the 
Dutch Boers in South Africa call “ wait- 
a-bit” brambles. These are the undis- 
turbed haunts of the crocodile and other 
amphibiez which are readily seen when 
once in motion, but hard to distinguish 
otherwise by reason of their sympathetic 
coloring. They are scarcely ever mo- 
lested by the natives, whose sole ideas 
seem centred in fishing and growing plan- 
tains. Fish, both in the river and creeks, 
are plentiful—barbel, eels, shrimps, crabs, 
flat-fish, and some species of the carp 
family falling freely to the native net and 
tice-basket. 

The Prah is, perhaps, best seen to ad- 
vantage at sunset, when it is possible to 
catch a glimpse of glorious mellow tints 
—arare sight in this country of perpet- 
ual green. As a rule, the banks bear 
down in gradual slopes that are wooded 
to the water’s edge by large trees whose 
massive branches cast an everlasting 
shade, under which a boat might creep 
unsunned, but for recumbent trees im- 
bedded in the deep. Above the bends 
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are grand sweeping reaches and rich 
woodland scenery of the finest descrip- 
tion, a fine field for the artist. 

N.N.W. by compass from Prahsu to 
Foomusu* is a good hard day’s tramp 
from dawn to dusk, passing Essiaman 
midway and a few hunting villages here 
and there. North of the Prah the path 
deteriorates, becoming overgrown and 
little less than a quagmire, slippery and 
treacherous. Trudging carelessly along 
in front on one occasion, looking for spec- 
imens, I had the misfortune to flounce 
unsuspectedly into a mud hole mantled 
by a green, flowerless plant whose chief 
functions may have been to delude the 
unwary traveller with an idea that he was 
going to get a sure foothold. It was a 
trivial enough circumstance, only result- 
ing in my gun and self getting well primed 
with a black, turbid mixture, but there 
was a lesson to be learnt from it. I pro- 
ceeded to scrape away diligently on the 
far side until the native carriers came up, 
in order to watch their discomfiture; to 
my infinite surprise, however, as each 
approached, without apparently scanning 
the foreground even, they were warned 
by pure instinct, and deviated accordingly 
amidst much quiet merriment at my 
plight. 

Foomusu is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Foom, a rippling, stony river 
“born,” as the natives naively express it, 
in Akim, and draped throughout its course 
in foliage. 

The chief informed me that he was 
much frightened of the English; that he 
and his people hid from our army of 
1874, and that his son was being educated 
by the Wesleyan missionaries with a view 
to being gathered to their flock. Still the 
old man continued steadfast in the faith 
of his forefathers, on the subject of which 
he was good enough to discourse as we 
sat in dim twilight under “the village 
tree” surrounded by his people. He 
stated amongst other things that he had 
only to ask his fetische for good health or 
gold, and would get it, provided the spirit 
was not “vexed.” Upon my asking if 
the fetische would also supply me with 
gold, he said “ Yes, if you give me some 
more present, and some chop for fet- 
ische, when you go live for Cape Coast 
one time more you shall get queen gold.” 

These people have all a great idea of 
her Most Gracious Majesty, to whom 
they assign the powers and position ofa 


* “ Su’? means top, hence Prah-su, top of Prah, top 
of Foon, etc. 
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supernaturalist. In the same way the 
Magwamba tribes north of the Drakens- 
burg, in South Africa, entertaining the 
same views, manufactured a long aristo- 
cratic name for her Majesty, meaning in 
their figurative language, “The woman 
with the long ears because she hears ev- 
erything.” 

I told the chief that it would be impos- 
sible for me to wait so long; my anxiety 
was to make the acquaintance of Mon- 
sieur Fetische at once; would he be so 
good as to relieve me of a wearying attack 
of neuralgia? If so, my present was 
ready, together with chop, for monsieur. 
The chief agreed readily to accept the 
present; and, further, undertook to afford 
me relief, for which purpose he placed a 
hen’s egg on the far side of the river, in 
conjunction with a pot of plantain and 
palm oil. It is needless to say that they 
remained untouched by the spirit, — and 
so did the neuralgia. 

Having been unable to obtain any itine- 
raries beyond Prahsu, it now became a 
rather difficult matter to gauge the dis- 
tance of favorable halting-places ahead, 
more especially as one’s own servants 
invariably throw obstacles in the way of 
moving on, and interpret “intelligence” 
replies as best suits their inclinations. I 
had nevertheless an excellent interpreter, 
whose intentions, however, were far bet- 
ter than his idea of time or distance; in 
fact, it seems almost impossible for a na- 
tive to become a judge of either. For 
instance, it nearly always happened that 
his “ mile anda bit” meant that the “ bit” 
was three times as long as the mile; nor 
shall I forget his memorable answer to 
me later on approaching Coomassie, that 
it was about two hours or twenty minutes’ 
walk. So when they informed me that 
Fomannah, the capital of Adansi, whose 
king had sent to say he would be ready to 
receive at 5 P.M. on November 9, was 
“just over the hill,” I took a leisurely 
view of the matter, and jogged quietly 
along from Foomusu until a sudden view 
of the mountain dispelled the happy illu- 
sion. 

It was late in the afternoon when, tired, 
wet, and hungry, we started to scale the 
precipitous Moinsi Hill, rising from a 
picturesque valley coursed by a crystal 
stream — the first — near which nestled a 
hunting village built upon the lines of 
store huts erected there by the army of 
? 

On the amphitheatre is another village 
of larger dimensions —a sort of fashion- 
able suburb, whose aristocracy are said to 
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speak disparagingly of the folks “over 
there” (pointing to the hill). From this 
point to a parallel one of the amphitheatre 
on the far side it entailed three hours’ 
incessant climbing of an arduous nature, 
the descent being the most trying ordeal, 
as the narrow path was thorny, wet, and 
slippery, and twilight had sped away, leav- 
ing us to circle and dip in the dark with 
Fomannah sighted, lost and resighted, like 
a “ will-o’-the-wisp ” in the distance. The 
night was well advanced ere | struggled 
into the town after fourteen hours’ tramp, 
footsore and feverish. Nothing produces 
fever so much as over-fatigue and wet, 
both of which had fallen to my lot this 
day in consequence of wrong information. 
However, the worst had to come, for the 
king had issued his “At home,” and 
there was no alternative but to accept. 
His Majesty was all courtesy and benig- 
nity as he sat by torchlight under mighty 
unbrellas, profferring the hand of friend- 
ship, nor was he satisfied until I had sat me 
down six yards distant, and received his 
return call in all solemnity. As many as 
liked of his followers wrung my hand held 
out in feverish despair, and then, dragging 
my steps to the traveller’s hut, I sank 
upon a hard, chilly bench to revel for the 
night in wild, sleepless dreams. These 
trivialities are mentioned, not by way of 
illustrating hardships, but simply to show 
what is entailed upon travel in this coun- 
try. 

The next day happened to be Yam Cus- 
toms — a harvest festival to celebrate the 
maturity of young fruits. Fomannah was 
en féte from dawn to midnight, nor did 
the young bloods lose an opportunity of 
letting the stranger know that there was 
an abundance of tomtoms and lusty arms 
to beat them. In quiet nooks on the out- 
skirts lay consecrated calibashes of palm 
oil, mashed yams, and plantains deposited 
upon altars to propitiate the fetisches, 
whose appetites must certainly have failed, 
to judge from the length of time the food 
remained untouched. In time it disap- 
peared, probably through the medium of 
birds and wild animals, for I do not 
believe the most famished native —a be- 
liever in the woodland sprites — would 
touch one morsel dedicated to the deities. 

The festival is a signal for all work to 
be laid aside in substitution for the fol- 
lowing entertainments: furious beating of 
drums, tin pots, and oil-cans, bell-ringing, 
singing, dancing, and drinking for so long 
a time as the liquor lasts. 

The king regales his chiefs and head- 
men with rum or gin, and each chief sup- 





plies his adherents so far as lies in his 
power, the women and even children tak- 
ing their nip as opportunity offers. The 
drums are quaint and effective, varying as 
much in size as they do in sound; they 
are generally made of buckskin strained 
across elongated wooden or knitted bark 
tubes, and are played with a stick cut in 
the form of the letter |. The band is su- 
perintended by one fetischeman, whose 
particular province it is to ensure that no 
drum shall burst on Customs Day; he also 
has charge of the orchestral refreshment, 
which he turns to good account on his 
own behalf. 

During the evening his Majesty sat 
umbrella’d under a large reception tree, 
surrounded by his retainers and a body- 
guard of twenty soldiers, armed with 
somewhat obsolete muskets; his grateful 
people then presented him with palm 
wine, after spilling some on the ground 
as libations to the fetisches; they then 
danced out the evening, the queen (Vic- 
toria, as my interpreter expressed it) lead- 
ing off with a walk round, remarkable 
alike for contortions of body and face, 
which her dutiful subjects most success- 
fully emulated. On retirement of the 
royal party the people formed into knots 
and broke out into boisterous mirth, sus- 
pended only when some popular chorus 
was struck, and they united in one strong 
voice to fill the forest with strange mys- 
terious chants — weird in sound and 
rhythm — harmonious though they con- 
trived it not. 

As night wore on, a fierce tornado 
broke over the great Adansi hill; peals 
of crackling thunder followed quick on the 
bright tropical lightning, which lingered 
amongst the trees like a fixed illumination 
whence imaginary glades and avenues 
were revealed, lacking only the remnant 
of a grey ruin cresting the eminence to 
complete a thrilling picture. 

Fomannah is damp to a degree in con- 
sequence of deep prevailing swamps, 
caused by the accumulation of rain water 
from the surrounding hills. It is quite a 
large town in its way, long and straggling 
in appearance, with fair buildings of the 
usual bamboo and mud. The king is kind 
and his people are happy; Quatucoe — 
the prime minister — is a most hearty old 
gentleman, beaming with smiles and good 
nature, to whom I was indebted for good 
advice and useful information, as well as 
for a duck and some yams, with which he 
supplemented the king’s presents to me. 

From Fomannah north the path is in- 
tersected by many small streams, which 
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overflow after heavy rains, and convert the 
country into a morass —at times almost 
impassable. Captain Barrow and Mr. 
Kirby, who were unfortunate enough to be 
travelling there in the rainy season, expe- 
rienced throughout their journey fright- 
ful difficulties, and were often delayed 
days together until some river had fallen 
or the morasses hardened. It is useless 
to calculate upon bridges, though many 
there are, constructed neatly out of bam- 
boo poles transversely crossed upon joists 
planted in the river beds, and oftentimes 
bound together by old telegraph wire, left 
behind by the royal engineers after the 
war. When a heavy flood comes down, 
away goes everything, even the stone 
culverts constructed south of the Prah by 
practical surveyors. In these floods great 
fallen trees are even forced along until 
they become tightly wedged or blocked 
by some immovable objects. The height 
of these floods may be traced months 
afterwards by observing the deposit of 
water refuse upon the branches of trees, 
and a most unaccountable height it is 
sometimes. 

Many uprooted trees lie across the path 
to Amoaful, a clear, open village selected 
by the Ashantees for their most deter- 
mined stand against our army. The 
neighboring villages show a great falling 
off in style and finish, the paths leading 
to them being overgrown and neglected, 
rendering passage a matter of labor and 
difficulty. 

The chief of Amoaful is a fine, hand- 
some young man about six feet three 
inches in height. Jz puris naturalibus 


he was as fine a specimen as one could, 


wish to see, and a sound sportsman in the 
bargain, though sadly incommoded by 
that curse of the country, guinea-worm. 
This is an insect supposed by some peo- 
ple to be acquired by contact with impure 
water, as it is not infrequently found in 
the shoulders, where water carried on the 
head in bowls has been allowed to drip. 
It is generally to be found, however, es- 
tablished by burrowing in the feet and 
legs, which contract so soon as the painful 
inflammation sets in; the skin then gets 
tense and shiny, and when an abscess-like 
head is revealed the native doctors make 
a rough crucial incision with an ordinary 
chop-knife, sharpened upon the nearest 
stone, through which one end of the 
worm is drawn, fastened to a stick and 
wound up till completely extracted. The 
young chief informed me with a grave face 
that the fetische had sent him the worm. 
On my asking why, he replied, “I tink 





fetische no live for like me, so he send me 
guinea-worm to harm. What can I do? 
I no can make palaver with fetische. I 
dash him chop, but he no like, so | must 
pain.” 

One cannot help being struck, too, at 
the sight of so many toeless people, suf- 
fering from the ravages of jiggers, also 
burrowing insects, which generally insin- 
uate themselves through the thickened 
epidermis at the sides of the nails or on 
the sole of the foot. Their presence is 
detected by the feeling as of a thorn; if the 
part affected is not at once pricked and 
thoroughly squeezed, there follows a de- 
posit of ova, which, upon maturity, cause 
the infected limb to wither and drop off. 

The popular food in Ashanteeland is 
the plaintain, on which they can not only 
subsist but thrive and work hard; native 
carriers, for instance, fed upon them can 
easily cover from twenty to thirty miles 
a day, carrying loads of fifty pounds 
weight. It can be baked, boiled, stewed, 
or eaten raw, the skins serving as food 
for sheep, the leaves as thatch, and an 
essential oil obtained from the stem is not 
only marketable, but valuable to the ladies 
as a shiny cosmetic for physiognomy and 
coiffure. The latter is made quite a sci- 
entific study; groups of girls may often 
be seen of an afternoon squatting on a 
village green having their wool trimmed 
and trained in all the fantastic devices of 
bunch, tuft, knobs, and horns, to each of 
which lead a maze of white partings like 
the arcs of a circle. 

Besides plantains the country produces 
in various parts bananas, paw-paws, limes, 
oranges, water-melons, grenadillas, maize, 
sweet potatoes, cocoanuts, cocoa plant, 
cola nuts, yams, cassava, beans, pepper, 
okero, ground-nut, palm-kernels wine and 
oil, croton and castor oil. When indus- 
trious enough the people trade in monkey 
and other skins, sandals, mats, indigo 
blue, ochre, and cloths made from cotton 
of the country. The latter are manufac- 
tured by the men with remarkable looms 
of their own invention; they are dyed all 
manner of colors, and when completed are 


excellent specimens of workmanship. 


A day’s march from Amoaful, situate 
on a rise between two small valleys, is 
the cosy little village of Adwabim, of 
which my interpreter innocently informed 
me the headman was a woman. 

The little queen, as they called her, was 
of prepossessing appearance, and claimed 
to be a near relative of the royal family, 
her husband being a nonentity. She and 
her people were in a most rueful condition 
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in consequence of raids by the Coomassie 
chiefs, who were said to have robbed, 
slain, and devastated in the hamlet. 


“ Therefore,” said the chiefess, with tears’ 


in her eyes, “1 want to come for English 
government. Coomassie people too much 
spoil me; my young men, they all kill! 
my old men, they all kill! What I must 
do? I live for vex.” 

I could only tell her what I had already 
told many others who had appealed to me 
in distress, that my mission was not a 
political one. 

In her poverty she brought me a fowl 
and some yams, in return for which she 
received a handsome piece of cloth in- 
tended for some exalted potentate. My 
admiration for the brave little woman was 
increased from the fact that she had just 
personally stopped a hand-to-hand fight 
between two of her men subjects, and 
had ordered an arbitration of the quarrel, 
at which she invited me to preside. I 
declined. Curiosity, however, tempted 
me to watch the proceedings, which were 
carried out in the most orderly manner 
until announcement of the decision, where- 
upon the friends of both parties fell to 
cudgelling each other vigorously, in which 
the arbitrator freely joined. 

Shortly after leaving Adwabim we were 
met by gold cane-bearers, whom the king 
had despatched from Coomassie with a 
message of welcome, in reply to mine ap- 
prising him of the visit. The king’s 
message ran: “The Englishman must 
come one time (at once) in charge of 
guides waiting at Akassie.” On reaching 
Akassie the guides presented themselves, 
and we started at 3 P.M. for the great city. 
An hour later the path bifurcated, one 
fork looking cleared, the other uncleared, 
our steps being directed to the latter by 
the guides, who, in spite of all remon- 
strances, signified their inability to take 
the direct and open course. ‘Their ac- 
tion was governed by various consider- 
ations: first, orders from the king; sec- 
ond, the rule never to introduce strangers 
by the direct route; third, the medicine- 
men had made fetische along the road I 
was to travel, evidence of which was vis- 
ible from time to time in the deposit of 
certain phylacteries calculated to ensure 
the discomfiture of any evil spirit. 

We were therefore led through a per- 
fect maze, requiring in many cases to be 
cut through, and eventually reached the 
south-eastern corner of the town just as 
the sun was sinking in all its tropical 
glory through the forest on the far side. 
For a few moments, whilst news of our 
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arrival was travelling to the palace, I had 
leisure to scan the aspect from this point 
of view, and a most disappointing one it 
was. Instead of a great city of streets, 
containing the palatial residences of the 
great Ashantee nobility, it appeared little 
more than an ordinary native town—a 
conglomeration of insignificant bamboo 
huts; not one striking object was appar- 
ent, except it were a certain dark-looking 
cluster of trees hovered over by a cloud 
of vultures, that may have been routed 
from their foul mortuary or were airing 
themselves after being satiated with car- 
rion. 

In half an hour messengers returned 
with the king’s permission to move on, 
guns were fired, drums beat, horns blown, 
and a number of people lined the so-called 
streets leading to the one where a hut set 
apart for my use was situated. Chief 
Dussumburu, the owner, a genial and kind 
old man, was deputed to be my guardian, 
and received me with all the dignified 
urbanity characteristic of a true Ashantee 
noble. Though no warm bath or cup of 
tea awaited me, there was the old man’s 
warm welcome and a refreshing smile upon 
his face as he said, “ Thank you, thank 
you.” (How are you?) Furthermore, the 
clay floor was clean-stained, a new straw 
mat lay on the threshold, and hanging on 
the walls were the remains of a looking- 
glass streaked through by some wondering 
* Alice” curious to know what mystery 
lay behind the mercury. This, with the 
addition of an illustrated advertisement 
page of the Fve/d newspaper, and a half- 
used bottle of pain-killer, constituted the 
furniture. 

Almost before there was time to change 
my torn and stained accoutrements, intel- 
ligence arrived that the king was ready to 
“receive.” It was then dark, but torches 
had been provided, and, preceded by a 
file of the guard, we started for the royal 
trysting-place, with Bussumburu as chief 
of the staff. 

On emerging from the so-called street 
into an open plot a blaze of torchlight was 
revealed upon an eminence hard by the 
centre of the town, to which we were 
guided with slow and cautious steps, in 
order to avoid stumbling into the ruts and 
ravines — ravages of rain — grown to an 
alarming extent since the senators of 
Coomassie have neglected their city and 
centred all their energies in civil strife. 

Upon the illumined eminence, under a 
canopy of huge umbrellas, begirt by his 
retainers, sat his Majesty Quacoe Duah, 
a fledgling king, who but a few days be- 
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fore had been invested with the sceptre * 
of Ashantee, vice his deposed uncle, Osai 
Mensah. His hands were loaded with 
rings, his feet cased in gold-decked san- 
dals, and a rich green and gold-spangled 
toga enveloped his body. Of medium 
height, well-built, with a large head, open 
forehead, close beard, and placid, mean- 
ingless countenance, he bore an almost 
striking resemblance in face to the pres- 
ent Tewfik Pasha, quasi-khedive of Egypt. 
Around him in tiers sat his nobles and 
chiefs, each invested in his own state, and 
a vast concourse of people whom curiosity 
had beguiled to come and see the white 
man. Preceeded by Bussumburu, I 
walked around the amphitheatre, shaking 
hands with the king and others whom he 
indicated, and was greeted throughout by 
the same simple expression, ‘“ Thank 
you.” This ended the reception. We 
then retired to an apposite eminence at 
some distance, and there awaited the re- 
turn visit, in conformity with Ashantee 
etiquette. In the course of some minutes 
a dozen elephant-horns heralded forth 
that the royal party were in motion, just 
as the moon dallied upwards in silver 
streaks through the trees, whose lower 
leafless branches stood out in bold re- 
lief like demons with outstretched arms. 
Amidst all the revelry of all their barba- 
rous music, the waving of torches and 
umbrelias (a curious custom), came the 
king in full pageant, preceded by his 
courtiers, and followed only by Owusu 
Kokor —the Bismarck of Ashantee—a 
fine, intelligent-looking man, full of ¢har- 
acteristic feature, the whole company of 
magnates, from prime minister to chief 
executioner and king’s eunuch, shaking 
my hand until it was well-nigh paralysed. 

The same night, at 11 P.M., when | had 
scarce lain down to rest, tired and fever- 
ish, the king was suddenly announced, 
and, with a portion of his retinue, includ- 
ing a slave child of ex-king Koffee Kal- 
kalli, crowded the little room almost to 


‘suffocation. He had come on a private 


visit, to ask what “ palaver” had brought 
me to Ashantee, without escort or osten- 
tation. In a fewsimple words I informed 
him that my mission was actuated purely 
by a desire to see the Ashantee people 
and their country, and was in no way 
whatever connected with government. 
The only question his Majesty put was, 
“When is Captain Barrow coming to 
settle our palaver?” 


* The emblem of kingship in Ashantee is the Golden 
tool. 
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Early next morning the horns sounded 
the assembly, and a summons arrived for 
me to attend the council. On arriving at 
the council courtyard, a large umbrella 
was sent for my benefit, and after the 
usual formalities I was called upon to 
make an explanatory “palaver” to the 
king, chiefs, and people assembled. My 
standing up to do so was the signal for 
loud applause, subdued eventually by offi- 
cers of the court loudly shouting “ T’jéa,” 
resembling in Enylish the sound of 
“Cha-ir.’ When silence was restored I 
reiterated the statement made overnight 
to the king, which my interpreter ad- 
dressed to the royal interpreter, and he 
again to his majesty and the people. A 
bevy of chiefs, who sat next the king’s 
interpreter, expressed their approval of 
his rendering by the word “* Yeouw,” 
meaning “Yes,” continually repeated. 
Such was the procedure. They then 
said, “ How is this? no white man comes 
here except for queen’s palaver.” On 
being pressed for some proof of my words, 
I could only think of one thing, viz., the 
production of my collections, ornithologi- 
cal, entomological, and botanical; so 
round they went, from hand to hand, 
plants and ferns, butterflies, beetles, and 
birds. They certainly caused much di- 
version, but did not clear me, for I was 
marched back to my quarters, and there 
maintained in captivity for five days — 
though it mattered little, for I was down 
with fever the whole time and callous to 
everything. 

Meanwhile died the sister of Osoo An- 
sah, a prince of the blood, now under 
pension at Cape Coast. After the usual 
protracted ceremonies of dancing, gun- 
firing, rum-drinking, and mourning, she 
was laid to her rest within the precincts 
of the palace. 

On the sixth day the king and his 
mother, z¢., the queen (in Ashantee the 
royal descent runs in the female line), 
called to see me, bringing presents, to- 
gether with an announcement of the royal 
pleasure that I was free again to roam — 
a generous offer that was generously ac- 
cepted. After six days’ additional resi- 
dence with the freedom of the city, I 
started homewards, visiting ex route the 
kings of Kokufu and Becquoi, who were 
good enough to institute special carnivals, 

Being but an amateur in natural his- 
tory, I can offer no professional opinions 
upon the characteristics of the country in 
that respect. The Lepidoptera are, how- 
ever, a distinguishing feature; crowds of 
brilliant butterflies jostled each other for 
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supremacy everywhere, in many instances 
tilting against me and flying straight into 
my bright green net, settling there as if 
pleased with the novelty. Prominent in 
the insect world are Orthoptera, espe- 
cially A/antide and Hymenoptera; but 
Coleoptera are, as far as I could judge, 
but feebly represented. But few wild 
animals are to be seen or heard, except 
at night, and then only small ones: jack- 
als, leopards, antelopes, wild pigs, wild- 
cats, foxes, armadilloes, monkeys, and a 
small animal (name unknown) that makes 
night hideous with its screechings, are 
numerous. A specimen of the Perodic- 
titus potto, presented by me to the Zoolog- 
ical Society, was pronounced a rare ani- 
mal (now dead). The birds of this region 
are considerzh!v inferior, both in plumage 
and number, to those generally found in 
the tropics. 

Coomassie of to-day needs little descrip- 
tion: a large, ill-built, ill-regulated town, 
overgrown with weeds and grass; a 
dejected, demoralized people, scattered 
amongst a mass of almost tenantless 
houses, the homes once of a large popu- 
lation, now sadly reduced by war, the 
knife, and desertion. A perpetual terror 
pervades the population, a terror in 
marked contrast to the calm of their 
brethren in the Protectorate, who, un- 
taught, untaxed, and protected, wallow 
through life in peaceful contentment. 

The government, if such it is, may be 
described as zazperium in imperio. What 
was formerly the great Ashantee mon- 
archy is now a host of tributary states, 
united in one common bond to resist op- 
pression and cast off the yoke that the 
king and chiefs of Coomassie are vainly 
trying to reimpose. Yet, though so bond- 
ed, and bound by ties of similar kindred, 
there is a vein of tribal animosity pervad- 
ing their whole system —king against 
king, and chiet against chief. Bloodshed 
and retaliation, strife and misery, are hid- 
den from the world in that deep, dark 
forest, which, for all we know, owns not a 
worthy deed nor a noble action. Its den- 
izens are alike indifferent to death and 
glory; a wife is valued at six shillings, 
which her mother receives as the price of 
her wedding to slavery. 

Bantama, the royal mausoleum and ex- 
ecutioner’s retreat, stands in the distance, 
reeking of murders—sacrifices to the 
gods, fiends, and policy. Nearer at hand, 
in their very midst, but hidden from pub- 
lic gaze, is a hideous, noisome den, which 
receives what is left of Bantama’s victims. 
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each germ of civilization infused into the 
country must bear its good fruit, and tend 
to propagate the sentiment that human 
life is sacred. 

GopFREY Y. LAGDEN. 


From All The Year Round. 
* CHINESE GORDON.” * 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART I. 


THE author of this book — one of the 
most moving and heroic romances of real 
life ever given to the world — is specially 
qualified for his undertaking in that he is 
a kinsman of Gordon; and has, therefore, 
been able to command information not 
easily accessible to a writer less favorably 
placed. Toa personal knowledge of Gor- 
don’s character and life, he has been able 
to add a close acquaintance with his pri- 
vate and official correspondence, and the 
disposal of a mass of documents of the 
highest significance. These are great ad- 
vantages, and Mr. Hake has turned them 
to excellent account. ut if in these re- 
spects his kinship was a benefit, in others 
it has been a drawback. For one thing it 
was a considerable curb to that freedom 
which as a man and a writer he must have 
felt to be appropriate to his great subject ; 
with the result that many episodes in the 
drama of Gordon’s career are treated with 
a reticence which we must both admire 
and regret. Further than this, he has 
been checked to some extent by respect 
for one of the strongest points in Gor- 
don’s character — his almost morbid mod- 
esty. Publicity he loathes; and Mr. Hake 
in his preface apologizes to him for giving 
his life to the world, not merely without 
his consent, but without his knowledge. 
To have asked his permission to publish, 
or to have Jet him suspect that a volume 
was being written of which he was the 
subject, would have been to court a pas- 
sionate veto which could not be gainsaid ; 
consequently the world must have re- 
mained in that state of mingled curiosity 
and misapprehension, which existed prior 
to the appearance of this book. The 
author’s courage in this matter indeed 
claims our gratitude; and it is impossible 
not to feel that in thus risking Gordon’s 
displeasure, both he and those other 


* The Story of Chinese Gordon, by A. Egmont 
Hake, author of *‘ Paris Originals,’ ‘ Flattering 
Tales,’ etc. With two portraits and two maps. Lone 
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members of the family who share, in one 
way or another, the responsibility of the 
work, have done a wise and useful thing. 
Two books, previously published, have 
partially acquainted a certain number of 
people with the greatness of Gordon’s 
character, and with some of the astonish- 
ing events of his career —to wit, “ The 
Ever-Victorious Army,” by the late An- 
drew Wilson; and “ Colonel Gordon in 
Central Africa,” by Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 
It was inevitable that the facts therein 
treated should be included in Mr. Hake’s 
study ; but in his hands they take clearer 
shape, fuller significance, and their proper 
places in the story of Gordon’s life. 
Much of Mr. Hake’s material is new, 
and most of it bears very valuably on 
three of the most urgent matters now 
troubling the world. These are the war 
between France and China, the wild chaos 
in the Soudan, and the complicated dan- 
gers in South Africa. In this connection 
the book is full of teaching, and explains 
many things that, without it, were under- 
stood but dimly, if at all. And besides 
this it is particularly interesting because 
it contains a large number of Gordon’s 
familiar letters. In the first half of the 
book, indeed, these and other documents 
are quoted at such length and so often, 
that in some degree they disturb the cur- 
rent of the narrative; and, from the lit- 
erary point of view, this portion contrasts 
a little unfavorably with the rest. The 
second part, dealing chiefly with Gordon’s 
work in Africa, is an excellent piece of 
writing, full of graphic vigor, and touched 
with something of the wonderful romance 
of Gordon’s life. Criticism aside, how- 
ever, the book is, for the vast majority, 
one of absorbing interest. Whilst those 
who already know something of Gordon 
and his career will read it for the further 
light it gives them, and whilst many will 
read it for its teaching on current affairs, 
the mass of people will read it for its 
affecting and astonishing story, and for 
the sake of its hero, who, so simple, true, 
and strong, and so sincerely Christian, is 
one of the greatest men of any time. 
Gordon’s family has made a respectable 
figure in history. Ancestors of his fought 
on either side at Preston-Pans, and the 
son of one of them served in the Fortieth, 
Seventy-second, and Eleventh Regiments ; 
fighting valiantly at Minorca and Louis- 
burg, and with Wolfe on the Plains of 
Abraham. This gentleman had three 
sons, who all entered the army. Two 
died in the service; the third, William 





Henry Gordon, who was born in 1786, 
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entered the Royal Artillery, became a 
lieutenant-general, and, by his marriage 
with a daughter of the late Samuel En- 
derby, of Blackheath, was the father of 
Chinese Gordon. Gordon’s grandfather, 
on the mother’s side, was a merchant and 
ship-owner of ability and enterprise. His 
ships took to Boston that unhappy tea, 
which, so to speak, fired the mine of the 
War of Independence. His boldness and 
tenacity largely aided the exploration and 
colonization of the southern hemisphere. 
He ballasted his whalers with convicts for 
Botany Bay, and carried the earliest set- 
tlers to Australia and New Zealand. His 
ships were the first to round Cape Horn 
and trade in the archipelagos of the Pa- 
cific; and they were his whalers who first 
fished in Japanese waters, and did their 
best to build a commerce with the middle 
kingdom. Not every firm can show a 
record like to this. 

Gordon’s father was a man of memora- 
ble qualities. A good and cultivated sol- 
dier, he was firm and humorous, generous 
and robust. In his presence none could 
be dull, neither could the careless or neg- 
lectful escape his severity. His figure 
was striking; his individuality was strong ; 
the twinkle of his clear blue eye was not 
to be forgotien. And Gordon’s mother 
was no less remarkable in character and 
spirit. Cheerful under difficulties, which 
she conquered with no show of effort, she 
possessed a perfect temper, and a genius 
for making the best of everything. 

Charles Gordon was educated at Taun- 
ton and at Woolwich. His early life pre- 
sents little of note. Of no great physical 
strength, he appears to have done little 
either at school or at the Royal Military 
Academy. Still, we are told that in the 
record of these early years there was 
“always humor,” and an occasional burst 
of fire and resolution. One incident only 
is given by Mr. Hake. Once during his 
cadetship he was told “ he would never 
make an officer.” He tore the epaulets 
from his shoulders and flung them at his 
superior’s feet. 

In 1854 he was gazetted an officer of 
engineers; and, after a narrow escape 
from duty elsewhere, was ordered to the 
Crimea. Forced inaction at Balaclava 
gave place to arduous and dangerous work 
in the trenches at Sebastopol. Of this 
period we shall only say that it is figura- 
tive of his later career; that he was 
slightly wounded, and more than once all 
but killed ; that he showed himself a fatal- 
ist; and that his intelligence and zeal won 
the admiration of his superiors. Colonel 
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Chesney, indeed, affirms that his personal 
knowledge of the enemy’s movements was 
such as no other officer attained. He had 
already made his mark. 

The Taiping rebellion was a climax of 
discontent and religious fanaticism. The 
province of Kwang-tung had become a 
Tom Tiddler’s Ground for every sort of 
blackguard and pirate; it was rotten with 
secret societies; its suffering and rebel- 
lious people bad learned the use of arms ; 
the result was the worst of anarchy. 
Hereupon there came from enlightened 
Europe an individual who, possibly at 
risk of his head, preached the Gospel of 
Christ. He met an obscure schoolmaster, 
one Hung-tsu-Schuen, to whom he pre- 
sented a choice collection of tracts, telling 
him, at the same time, that he, the obscure 
schoolmaster, would attain to the highest 
rank in the Celestial Empire. Schoolmas- 
ters, we know, occasionally cherish ambi- 
tions, and they are often very shrewd 
fellows indeed. But in these matters 
never did schoolmaster in any land equal 
Hung of China. He conceived a great 
scheme; he trusted to his ability to carry it 
out; time and people were ripe. Straight- 
way he went forth, proclaiming that he 
had seen the Lord God Almighty, who 
had, he said, appealed to him as the Sec- 
ond Celestial Brother. The schoolmaster 
became the prophet —a prophet of free- 
dom and vengeance, an agent of divine 
wrath. Wise in his generation he stood 
forth in a land of poor and oppressed, as 
the champion of the oppressed and the 
poor. Superior persons — who, it seems, 
exist in the Flowery Land as elsewhere — 
said in their mild way that he was mad. 
His madness centred in a determination 
to usurp the Dragon Throne, to extermi- 
nate the hated Manchoos, and to restore 
to power and glory the degraded Mings, 
and he very nearly succeeded. The peo- 
ple, filled with hope and fire by his propa- 
ganda, flocked to his standard, and in a 
little while he and twenty thousand fol- 
lowers were stalking through the land, 
breaking idols in the temples, and effacing 
Confucian texts from the schools. Open 
war with the authorities duly followed, 
and Hung, full of ability and resource, 
had pretty much his own way; defeat 
swelled his ranks and his influence equally 
with victory. At last he formally declared 
himself the Heavenly King, the Emperor 
of the Great Peace, and at the head of 
hundreds of thousands of barbaric des- 
peradoes — women and men together — 
pirates from the coast, bandits from the 
mountains, with a vast horde of scum of 
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the earth, armed with knife and cutlass, 
decked in tawdry dress, and maddened 
on by flutter of gaudy flags and banners, 
he passed from province to province, rob- 
bery and murder before him, and fire and 
famine in his train. After a march of 
seven hundred miles he captured the city 
of Nanking, and there, under the shadow 
of the Porcelain Tower, set up a mon- 
strous worship and tyrannic state, and 
made his: kinsmen kings. 

A conflict, desultory in its conduct, but 
unspeakably savage in its incidents, was 
waged between the Taipings and the Chi- 
nese authorities. The Pekin government 
was powerful but supine, and hampered 
by interior politics and unfriendly rela- 
tions with France and England. Its pol- 
icy had been to drive the rebels towards 
the sea. The policy was bad, for the reb- 
els had everything to gain from the cities 
of the coast — wealth, and munition, and 
arms. The government discovered its 
folly, and with truly Celestial cunning, 
persevered in it. It saw that the foreign 
communities would defend themselves 
and their possessions, and thus the rebels 
would be caught between two fires. 
Shanghai, for long an asylum for the des- 
titute and distracted fugitives from the 
stricken inlands, was soon ‘attacked by 
the Faithful One himself; but he got a 
bad beating from the allied French and 
English troops. That was in 1860, in 
which year Gordon, after doing valuable 
service on the frontier commission in 
Bessarabia and Armenia, left home for 
China. He was present at the sack and 
burning of the Summer Palace at Pekin, 
and there or thereabouts he remained 
as commanding engineer till the spring 
of 1862, and gained great knowledge of 
the country and the people. When the 
Taipings grew troublesome at Shanghai, 
Gordon was appointed to the district 
command. He drove them from the 
neighborhood; and then—quiet for a 
few months — employed his time in sur- 
veying a thirty mile radius round the 
port. Every town and village in that 
radius, and we dare say every creek and 
path in that flat network of paths and 
creeks, became known to him, and the 
knowledge was presently of the utmost 
value. 

The Shanghai traders had commis- 
sioned two American adventurers, Ward 
and Burgevine, to raise a foreign force 
for defence against the rebels. Ward 
was kiiled, and Burgevine being cashiered 
for corrupt practices, the British governor 
was asked to provide a captain. The 
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choice fellon Gordon. He did not rush 
upon his task, however, but asked that he 
might first finish his thirty-mile survey, as 
it would be of the utmost service in the 
campaign. This granted, the temporary 
command was given to Captain Holland, 
of the Marines. This officer was over- 
confident and ill-informed; he was se- 
verely defeated in an attack on the rebel 
city of Taitsan, The Taipings triumphed 
over the “foreign devils,” and Mr. Hake 
giues a curious account of the battle, 
written by one of the principal wangs, 
or warrior chiefs. The result was that 
Gordon left his survey unfinished, and 
hastened to the head of the ever-victorious 
army. 

He determined to strike at the heart of 
the rebellion, and decided instantly upon 
a complete change of tactics. Petty 
operations, confined to a thirty-mile ra- 
dius, gave place to a large strategic plan, 
which involved a capture of a great num- 
ber of rebel posts, ending with the great 
city of Soochow, the fall of which would 
crush the Taipings, and ensure the ulti- 
mate surrender of Nanking. In a few 
days he moved (by two steamers) about 
one thousand men to Fushan, on the 
southern bank of the Yangtze estuary. 
He landed under cover of an imperial 
force entrenched near by, and, watched 
by a large body of Taipings, reached 
Fushan on April 3rd, 1863, and attacked 
forthwith. A smart action ended in evac- 
uation by the rebels; thus Fushan was 
gained, and Chanzu, a loyal city hard 
pressed, ten miles inland, was relieved. 
The mandarins at the latter city received 
Gordon and his officers in state. Leav- 
ing three hundred men in the stockade, 
the young commander returned to head- 
quarters at Sung Kiang. Here he set to 
work to discipline his army, which was 
terribly disorganized and demoralized. 
Under Burgevine and Ward it was cus- 
tomary to bargain for the performance of 
special service, reward being full license 
to loot a fallen city. Gordon established 
regular pay on a liberal scale, and broke 
the habit of plunder. His force, three or 
four thousand strong, consisted of infantry 
and artillery: the infantry being armed 
with smooth-bore muskets, save a chosen 
few who were entrusted with Enfield 
rifles. The rank and file were Chinese; 
the officers all foreign, and mostly ad- 
venturers — brave, reckless, quarrelsome. 
The artillery —siege and field alike — 
was good ; the equipment of it, and trans- 
port, and general provision for rapid 





movement, were complete; wherein we 
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see the brain of the true commander. 
His army organized, his steamers and 
gunboats ready, Gordon was prepared to 
take the field. 

A line drawn on the map from Taitsan 
to Soochow will pass through Quinsan. 
These, the three leading strongholds of 
the rebels, were connected by a road. 
Before the end of April, Gordon started 
with his little force to Quinsan, the centre 
of the three centres, and, therefore, the 
strategic key of the situation. On his 
way, however, he heard that the rebel 
commander at Taitsan had played a terri- 
ble trick on the imperial forces. This 
treacherous rebel chief made proposals 
of surrender to Governor Li Hung Chang, 
the Bismarck of China, as he has been 
called, and accordingly a native force was 
sent to take over the place. That force 
was treacherously imprisoned, and two 
hundred men were beheaded. On hear- 
ing this, Gordon instantly changed his 
plan, and marched rapidly on Taitsan, 
The rebel force numbered ten thousand, 
of whom a fifth were picked warriors, with 
several English, French, and American 
renegades working the guns. Gordon’s 
army numbered three thousand of all 
arms. He laid siege to the place at once. 
The outlying stockades fell immediately ; 
he then seized the bridges of the main 
canal; and, working round out of gun- 
shot, captured the forts protecting the 
Quinsan road, and so isolated the town, 
He opened fire at six hundred yards; in 
two hours the walls were breached; the 
moat was then bridged with gunboats, 
and the stormers under Captain Bannen 
crossed to the attack. A tremendous con- 
flict ensued; fireballs pelted the bridge, 
bullets the column, which, however, held 
its way intothe breach, where it was met 
and repulsed. Then Gordon bombarded 
the breach for twenty minutes ; once more 
the stormers charged, the breach was 
crowned, the city won; and in their hurry 
to escape the enemy trampled each other 
to death. 

Gordon’s troops had broken rule, and 
plundered. He punished them by march- 
ing straight to the siege of Quinsan before 
they could sell their loot. At Quinsan 
Gordon ordered the mandarins to front the 
walls with strong stockades, and man 
them with their own troops, whilst he 
marched his own men back to headquar- 
ters to reorganize. There he complained, 
in a general order, of laxity amongst the 
officers; and to improve the force, filled 
vacancies with certain officers of the 
Ninety-ninth Regiment, who had been 
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allowed to volunteer. But when starting 
again for Quinsan, his majors struck for 
increased pay. Gordon refused point- 
blank. They resigned, with a request 
that they should be allowed to serve on 
the pending expedition. Their resigna- 
tions were accepted, their services de- 
clined. The majors, finding there was 
“only one commander in that army,” sub- 
mitted. 

The story of the capture of Quinsan is 
a sort of wonder. The place, as we have 
said, was the key to the military situa- 
tion; it was captured in the most bril- 
liant and original manner — particulars 
of which, however, must be sought in 
Mr. Hake’s pages. It became the head- 
quarters of the ever-victorious army, a 
change which caused a mutiny; for at 
Quinsan the men could not do as they did 
at Sung Kiang—sell their loot. The 
artillery refused to fall in, and threatened 
to blow all the officers to pieces, of which 
Gordon was informed by written procla- 
mation. The non-commissioned officers 
were the instigators; he called them up, 
and asked who wrote the proclamation. 
They professed entire ignorance. Gordon 
replied that one in every five would be 
shot. They groaned, and Gordon noticing 
a corporal who groaned louder and longer 
than the rest, with his own hand dragged 
him from the ranks, and ordered two sol- 
diers standing by to shoot him on the 
spot. It was done. Gordon confined the 
rest for one hour, telling them that within 
that time if the men had not paraded, and 
if the writer’s name were not given up, 
every fifth man among them would be 
shot. The men “fell in;” the writer of 
the proclamation was disclosed; he was 
the executed corporal. 

Quinsan captured, it remained toinvest 
Soochow, which means that a number of 
minor places clustering round it had first 
to be carried. But Gordon was hampered 
and disheartened — even to the point of 
throwing up his command — by the bad 
faith of the Chinese authorities, who broke 
their promise to pay his troops regularly, 
and even fired on them occasionally by 
way of proving their sense of humor. 
But Gordon had barely reached Shanghai, 
full of his determination to resign, than he 
heard that Burgevine, whose intrigue and 
bluster never ceased, had collected a 
well-armed band of foreign rowdies, de- 
clared for the Taipings, and seized a Chi- 
nese war-steamer, in which he and his 
desperadoes made their way into Soo- 
chow. In this Gordon recognized the 
birth of another and more desperate phase 
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of the campaign. To resign was to aban- 
don a suffering people not merely to the 
Taipings, whose dominion was one of 
blight and murder, but to a most unscru- 
pulous and violent filibuster. Moreover, 
Burgevine had commanded Gordon’s own 
troops, had plundered treasuries and 
temples with them ; and they, with present 
pay in arrear, and future prospect of un- 
limited loot, were ready to desert to the 
enemy. Under these conditions, Gordon 
was hard pressed by the rebels at Quin- 
san and Kahpoo. “I am,” he writes, “in 
a very isolated position, and have to do 
most of the work myself.” He was, in 
fact, in the hands of traitors, and could 
trust no one. Desperate fighting con- 
tinued, and some neat negotiations with 
Burgevine’s “scum of Shanghai,” which 
ended in their defection from the rebel 
cause; and in the latter, Gordon’s great 


character shines in a curious way. The- 


chiefs in Soochow suspected Burgevine, 
and imprisoned him; whereupon Gordon 
wrote begging them to spare his life. 
Yet all this while Burgevine was planning 
to cut up Gordon, and would have suc- 
ceeded but for a companion, not less des- 
perate, but infinitely more honest. In the 
multitudinous engagements, too, Gordon 
had always to be in the front, and often 
to lead in person. He would take one or 
other of his officers by the arm, and lead 
him into the thickest of the fire. He was 
never armed, and carried only a little 
cane which the natives called “ Gordon’s 
magic wand of victory.” 

Two heroic attacks and some curious 
negotiation ended in the capitulation of 
Soochow, whereupon occurred one of the 
most tremendous events in Gordon’s 
career. The capture of Soochow, as we 
have explained, was the vital blow to the 
rebellion. The fighting which made it 
possible had all been planned by Gordon, 
and executed by Gordon's three or four 
thousand troops; yet no sooner was the 
end achieved than the Chinese authorities 
betrayed him. They refused to pay his 
troops ; the rebel wangs, or warrior-kings, 
for whose lives he had pleaded, were 
treacherously murdered, and the fallen 
city was given over to be looted by the 
imperial troops of Governor Li Hung 
Chang. 

The murder of the five kings, with its 
accompaniments of treachery and cold- 
blooded horror, made a great impression 
in this country at the time. The faddists 
charged Gordon with the deed; but the 
faddists were confuted by the facts elicited 
in an official enquiry. Gordon, as we 
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have said, pleaded for the lives of those 
men, and he was promised they should be 
honorably dealt with. We see him enter 
the fallen city of Soochow, alone, and in- 
nocent of what was being done; the gates 
are shut upon him by the Taipings; he is 
a prisoner for twenty-four hours among 
the thousands of men he had conquered. 
He escapes — to find the city sacked, and 
to weep over the mangled bodies of the 


‘kings for whose safety he had pledged 


himself. For the first time during the 
war he armed — armed and went forth to 
seek Li, the traitor. There is not the 
least doubt that if he had met his enemy 
he would have shot him on the spot. But 
Li had been informed of Gordon’s terrible 
anger, and hid. For many days Gordon 
was “hot and instant in his trace;” but 
in vain. Back he came to Quinsan with 
his troops, whom he had ordered to assist 
in the pursuit, and there with deep emo- 
tion read to them an account of what had 
happened. 

The massacre placed him in unparal- 
leled difficulty. On the one hand the 
clamor of Europe to desist, on the other 
the call of his conscience and the mute 
appeal of the people to finish the work he 
had begun and so brilliantly carried on. 
“To waver was to fail.” He ignored the 
world’s opinion, and resumed command. 
Some “final victories ” crushed the rebel- 
lion forever; the provinces were restored 
to peace and prosperity; the empire was 
rescued from an age of civil war. The 
destiny of China had depended on him, 
and he saved it. 

Even to this day China, the treacherous, 
the matter-of-fact, the mercenary, is grate- 
ful, as well she may be. The campaign 
against the Taipings is one of the great 
chapters in military history ; the part that 
Gordon played in it is altogether singular 
and heroic. 


From AJl The Year Round. 
RECREATIONS OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


LITERARY men, as a rule, do not devote 
enough time to outdoor recreation. They 
are eloquent advocates of it in others. 
They lay down rules for the guidance of 
the public, but do not practise what they 
preach. Indeed, the question of recrea- 
tion is very much like the question of 
stimulants. It is impossible to lay down 
rules for brain-workers, because it is im- 
possible to know the temperament and 
circumstances of each individual case; 
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but the conditions under which most lit- 
erary men work prevent them from taking 
even a little recreation. Their toil is 
pretty equal to that of the galley-slave, as 
Mr. Clark Russell says, in these days of 
severe competition, and some of them, in 
consequence, break down before their 
time. But many cases might be cited 
showing that excessive mental work is 
not hostile to health. The most striking 
is that of the octogenarian scientist, the 
Abbé Moigno, who seems to have chained 
himself to his desk. “I have published,” 
he says, “ already a hundred and fifty vol- 
umes, small and large. I scarcely ever 
leave my work-table, and never take walk- 
ing exercise, yet I have not experienced 
any trace of headache or brain-weariness, 
or constipation, or any other trouble.” 
This case is no doubt exceptional, though 
the famous lexicographer, Littré, could 
put in a strong claim for the non-wecessity 
of rest. For at least thirteen years, whilst 
he was engaged upon his dictionary, he 
never allowed himself more than five 
hours’ rest out of the twenty-four, and he 
worked Sunday and week-day alike all the 
year round. Even whilst order was being 
restored in his bedroom, which also served 
as his workshop, he took some work down- 
stairs. In the intervals thus employed he 
composed the preface to his dictionary. 
The great age which he attained — he was 
eighty when he died — is a striking proof 
of the enormous amount of brain-work it 
takes to break down a good constitution, 
but the value of the testimony is lessened 
by the fact that on the completion of his 
dictionary he was left in a very feeble 
state of health. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
men who can work uninterruptedly for 
years are few in number, and that those 
who neglect recreation pay the penalty 
either in sleeplessness, in a long illness, 
or in an early death. It was want of rec- 
reation which killed Bayard Taylor. His 
ancestors were long-lived, and nature had 
given him a stalwart frame; but the pos- 
session of extraordinary strength led him 
to neglect the precautions adopted by his 
less-favored brethren. He did, it is said, 
the work of two able-bodied men every 
day. In consequence, his health gave 
way, and he was cut off at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-three. Hugh 
Miller’s death was brought about by a 
self-inflicted blow, when reason reeled un- 
der the exertion of an overworked brain. 
Rosetti, after his wife’s death, shut him- 
self up alone amid medizval relics in a 
large, gloomy house. Instead of taking 
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daily exercise or travelling, he sought 
relief from grief and sleeplessness in 
chloral, which became his familiar friend. 
Such cases might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and furnish a strong plea for the 
necessity of bodily exercise. 

Anthony Trollope’s recreation took a 
form not very common among men of let- 
ters. For many years of his life he gave 
a large part of his time to the recreations 
of a country gentleman. He loved to 
gallop across country, and to follow the 
hounds. Hunting, he said, was one of 
the great joys of his life, but he followed 
the pursuit under very great disadvan- 
tages. “I am too blind to see the hounds 
turning,” he confessed, “and cannot there- 
fore tell whether the fox has gone this 
way or that. Indeed, all the notice I take 
of hounds is not to run overthem. My 
eyes are so constituted that I cannot see 
the nature of a fence. I either follow 
some one or ride at it with the full convic- 
tion that I may be going intoa horse-pond 
ora gravel-pit. I have jumped into both 
one and the other.” He regarded it asa 
duty to ride to hounds, and for thirty years 
he performed this duty. Mr. Trollope’s 
sporting proclivities, as a matter of course, 
displeased Mr. E. A. Freeman, the enemy 
of field-sports in general. ‘ Was it Lossi- 
ble,” asked Mr. Freeman, quoting from 
Cicero, “that any educated man should 
find delight in so coarse a pursuit?” 
Alas! many educated men have found 
amusement in sports neither elevating nor 
gentle. Was not cock-fighting the favor- 
ite diversion of Roger Ascham? It is 
true the practice was condemned by some 
of his admirers, not because it was cruel, 
but because it was unscholarly. “Few, 
if any, in the sixteenth century,” wrote 
Hartley Coleridge, “condemned any sport 
because it involved the pain or destruc- 
tion of animals, and none would call the 
pastime of monarchs low. At a more 
advanced age, Izaak Walton, when in de- 
scribing the best method of stitching a 
frog’s thigh to a pike-hook, cautions you 
‘to use him as if you loved him,’ never 
suspected that the time would come when 
his instruction would expose him to a 
charge of cruelty, of which there was not 
a particle in his whole composition, or in 
Roger Ascham’s either. Angling is 
doubtless much fitter recreation for a 
‘contemplative man,’ besides being much 
cheaper for a poor man than cock-fight- 
ing; but it is equally opposite to the poet’s 
rule, which bids us — 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels, 
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Hartley Coleridge did not deny that 
Ascham showed a strange taste, but said 
that it was a taste he had himself known 
to exist in men of the kindest hearts and 
most powerful minds. No doubt he had 
in his thoughts Christopher North, who 
was, unquestionably, fond of cock-fighting 
as well as of wrestling. 

Mr. Trollope’s methods of work and 
recreation closely resembled those of Sir 
Walter Scott, who, like Trollope, began 
the day’s work at five o’clock. When the 
weather was bad, Lockhart tells us, it was 
the practice of Scott to labor all the morn- 
ing; but the general rule was to be out 
and on horseback by one o’clock at the 
latest; while, if a more distant excursion 
had been proposed overnight, he was 
ready to start on it by ten; his occasional 
rainy days of unintermitted study forming 
a fund in his favor out of which he drew 
whenever the sun shone with special 
brightness. At that time the chief sport 
was coursing, of which Scott seems to 
have been very fond. Sometimes he ex- 
changed coursing for fishing. Later in 
life his recreation took a form more in 
harmony with Mr. Freeman’s tastes. 
“ Planting and pruning trees,” Sir Walter 
said, “I could work at from morning till 
night. There is a sort of self congratula- 
tion, a little tickling self-flattery, in the 
idea that while you are pleasing and 
amusing yourself, you are seriously con- 
tributing to the future welfare of the coun- 
try.” The American historian, George 
Bancroft, finds equal pleasure and relief 
in gardening. His garden at Newport is 
said to contain every variety of rose worth 
raising, and although he keeps a gardener, 
he understands all about their care him- 
self, and engages in the work whenever 
he feels inclined. But his chief form of 
recreation is horseback-riding. He is 
still engaged in revising the great work of 
his life, his history of the United States, 
and still begins his work at five o’clock. 
After a light breakfast he resumes his 
work, which he continues until one or two 
o’clock. At four he is mounted on his 
horse, and usually spends three hours in 
the saddle. Although in his eighty-fourth 
year, he declares that he has vigor enough 
to ride all day, and he attributes it en- 
tirely to the way in which he regulates his 
work and his recreation. 

Unfortunately, every author cannot af- 
ford to keep a horse, but those who can- 
not, may find consolation in the medical 
declaration that walking is the best form 
of exercise. Asa matter of fact, most of 
our best-known authors have been satis- 
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fied with this form of recreation, which is 
not without its advantages. It is safe, 
as well as favorable to contemplation. 
Wordsworth composed his verses whilst 
walking, carried them in his memory, and 
got his wife or daughter to write them 
down on his return. When a visitor at 
Rydal Mount asked to see the poet’s 
study, the maid is reported to have shown 
him a little room containing a handful of 
books lying about on the table, sofa, and 
shelves, and to have remarked: “ This is 
the master’s library where he keeps his 
books, but,” returning to the door, “ his 
study is out of doors,” whereupon she 
curtsied the visitor into the garden again. 
Landor also used to compose whilst walk- 
ing, and therefore always preferred to 
walk alone. Buckle walked every morn- 
ing for a quarter of an hour before break- 
fast, and said that having adopted this 
custom upon medical advice, it had be- 
come necessary. “ Heat or cold, sunshine 
or rain, made no difference to him either 
for that morning stroll, or for the after- 
noon walk which had its appointed time 
and length, and which he would rarely 
allow himself to curtail, either for business 
or for visits.” Equally careful was Long- 
fellow in the preservation of his health. 
He persisted in out-door exercise, even 
when the weather was the reverse of 
pleasant. Both in the spring and autumn, 
when raw and blustering winds prevailed, 
he never omitted his daily walk, though 
he might go no farther than the bounds 
of his garden. Darwin was at one time 
fond of horseback exercise, but after the 
death of his favorite horse, some ten or 
twelve years ago, he never rode again, 
but preferred to walk round his garden, 
or along the pleasant footpaths through 
the lovely fields of Kent. 

Walking was Macaulay’s favorite recre- 
ation, but, like Leigh Hunt, he seems to 
have been unable to sever himself from 
his books. He once said that he would 
like nothing so well as to bury himself in 
some great library, and never pass a wak- 
ing hour without a book before him. 
Certainly he could never walk without his 
book. “He walked about London read- 
ing; he roamed through the lanes of 
Surrey reading; and even the new and 
surprising spectacle of the sea—so sug- 
gestive of reverie and brooding thought 
—could not seduce him from his books.” 
Macaulay reminds us of Thirlwall, who, 
whether eating, walking, or riding, was 
never to be seen without a book. 

The favorite recreation of Charles 
Dickens was walking. By day, Professor 
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Ward points out, Dickens found in the 
London thoroughfares stimulative varie- 
ty; and by night, in seasons of intellec- 
tual excitement, he found in these same 
streets the refreshment of isolation among 
crowds. ‘“ But the walks he loved best 
were long stretches on the cliffs, or across 
the downs by the sea, where, following 
the track of his ‘ breathers,’ one half ex- 
pects to meet him coming along against 
the wind at four and a half miles an hour, 
the very embodiment of energy and brim- 
ful of life.” 

Carlyle usually took a vigorous walk of 
several miles, enough to get himself into 
a glow, before he commenced the day’s 
labor. Whether the spirit moved him or 
not, he entered his workshop at ten, toiled 
until three, when he answered his letters, 
saw friends, read, and sometimes had a 
second walk. Victor Hugo loves to ride 
outside an omnibus; Carlyle was fond of 
riding inside. Apparently, neither walk- 
ing in the streets, nor riding in a rickety, 
bone-shaking omnibus, aided Carlyle’s 
digestion; for a more dyspeptic and ill- 
natured author never breathed. It was 
he who called Charles Lamb and Marya 
“very sorry pair of phenomena,” and pro- 
nounced his talk “contemptibly small, 
indicating wondrous ignorance and shal- 
lowness.” Never did men of such dis- 
simiar tastes meet before; but they had 
one taste in common, and that was walk- 
ing, for which Lamb confessed a restless 
impulse. Howheloved London! Though 
he liked to pluck buttercups and daisies 
at times in the country, his sympathies 
were entirely with London. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he believed that when a man 
was tired of London he was tired of life, 
and he seems never to have grown weary 
of sounding the praises of that wonder- 
ful city, “London, whose dirtiest arab- 
frequented alley, and her lowest-bowing 
tradesman,” he told Wordsworth, he 
would not exchange for Skiddaw and 
Helvellyn, James Walter, and the parson 
into the bargain. He loved not only the 
print-shops, the theatres, the bookstalls, 
but the crowds of human faces. “The 
wonder of these sights,” he says, “impels 
me into night-walks about her crowded 
streets, and I often shed tears in the mot- 
ley Strand, from fulness of joy at so much 
lite.” But his walks along that lively 
thoroughfare and elsewhere were not 
without theirdrawbacks. “I cannot walk 
home from office,” he said, “but some 
officious friend offers his unwelcome 
courtesies to accompany me.” In many 
of his letters he complains “of being a 














little over-companied,” and the only way 
of escape from his tormentors was to walk 
into the country. He was not altogether 
free from them at Edmonton and Enfield. 
He seems to have been as fond of walk- 
ing as Scott was of riding, and the pros- 
pect of an early release from the drudg- 
ery of the desk tempted him to enlarge 
upon the pleasure his favorite pursuit 
would bring him. He had thought, in a 
green old age, of retiring to Ponder’s 
End, “emblematic name, how beautiful! 
in the Ware Road, there to have made up 
my accounts with Heaven and the com- 
pany, toddling between it and Cheshunt, 
anon stretching, on some fine Izaak Wal- 
ton morning, to Hoddesden or Amwell, 
careless as a beggar, but walking, walking 
even till 1 fairly walked myself off my 
legs, dying walking!” Three years later 
he was released from the drudgery of the 
desk, and he then tells us that “ Mary 
walks her twelve miles a day some days, 
and I my twenty on others.” The change 
worked admirably, but only for a time. 
“ The spur and discipline of regular hours 
being taken away,” remarks the Rev. 
Alfred Ainger, “ Lamb had to make occu- 
pation, or else to find amusement in its 
stead. He had always been fond of walk- 
ing, and he now tried the experiment 
of a companion in the shape of a dog, 
Dash, that Hood had given him. But the 
dog proved unmanageable, and was fond 
of running away down any other street 
than those intended by his master, and 
Lamb had to part with him a year or two 
later in despair.” Lamb’s wish that he 
might die walking was almost realized. 
Whilst taking his daily morning walk on 
the London road, as far as the inn where 
John Gilpin’s ride is pictured, he stum- 
bled against a stone, fell, and slightly cut 
his face. Erysipelas set in, and Lamb 
died after a day or two’s illness. 

The interest of a walk in the country is 
considerably enhanced by a taste for bot- 
any ; but literary men know comparatively 
little of the science. Botanizing was John 
Stuart Mill’s favorite recreation. ‘ His 
taste for plant-collecting,” says Dr. Bain, 
“began in France, under George Ben- 
tham, and was continued through life. It 
served him in those limited excursions 
in the neighborhood of London, that he 
habitually kept up the needs of recreation. 
I may be mistaken, but it seems to me that 
this taste belongs toa character joyous by 
nature, and, therefore, easily amused, or 
perhaps nothing more stimulating is to be 
had.” 

Recently, a new form of exercise has 
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been commended to brain-workers by Dr. 
Richardson, who contends that tricycling 
will enable them to obtain the change of 
thought and scene which they need. Tri- 
cycles are, unfortunately, awkward ma- 
chines to stow away, and cannot with 
safety be used after dark. Stabling ac- 
commodation for them is hard to find in 
London, as well as dear, and they are 
scarcely suitable ornaments for a drawing- 
room, or even a back parior. Dr. Rich- 
ardson stables his machine in the lobby 
of his house in Manchester Square. An 
arrangement of this kind is convenient for 
the rider, but would be tolerated by few 
wives. As everybody knows the learned 
doctor is a good deal heavier than Fred 
Archer, yet he can travel with ease fifty 
miles a day on his tricycle, and, therefore, 
he is enthusiastic in his praise of tricy- 
cling. The popularity of the pursuit is 
shown in the crowded state of all the 
roads out of London through eight or 
nine months of the year, and is becoming 
popular with literary men. 

Some men, however, need neither a 
horse nor a tricycle. They are so excep- 
tionally constituted as to be able to do 
with very little outdoor recreation. They 
find rest in change of occupation or of 
subject. Sir John Lubbock, for instance, 
banker and politician, occupies his hours 
of recreation in studying the habits of 
ants and bees. Southey found recreation 
in changing the subject of study. He 
had six tables in his library — one for 
poetry, one for criticism, one for biog- 
raphy, and so on; and he said that so long 
as he could shift from one to the other, 
he could work for fifteen hours a day 
easily. But if he were confined to one 
subject he said that he should have broken 
down. Leigh Hunt followed the same 
plan. Sir Richard Alison declared, with 
much enthusiasm, that the composition of 
five-and-thirty large volumes in less than 
as many years, simultaneously with the 
discharge of exhausting and continual 
judicial duties, left him at the age of 
seventy nearly as strong as he was at five- 
and-twenty. The secret of this circum- 
stance was to be found, he is persuaded, 
in the diversity of the objects which occu- 
pied his mind. Half of each day, he 
says, is devoted to law, and half to litera- 
ture; but his residence compelled him to 
walk six or eight miles a day. Either 
singly would, he considers, have ruined 
his health, or terminated his life; but the 
two together saved him. Recreation to 
an active mind is, he points out, to be 
sought not so much in rest as in change 
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cf occupation. “I never found,” he adds, 
“that I could do more, either at law or 
literature, by working at it alone the whole 
day than by devoting half my time to the 
other. The fatigue of the two was quite 
different, and neither disqualified for un- 
dergoing the opposite one. Often on 
returning home after sitting twelve hours 
in the Small Debt Court, and finding no 
alleviation of the sense of fatigue by lying 
on the sofa, I rose upand said: ‘I am too 
tired to rest; | must go and write my 
history.’ ” 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
THE CHARACTER OF DOGS. 

THE civilization, the manners, and the 
morals of dog-kind are to a great extent 
subordinated to those of his ancestral 
master, man. This animal, in many ways 
so superior, has accepted a position of 
inferiority, shares the domestic life, and 
humors the caprices of the tyrant. But 
the potentate, like the British in India, 
pays small regard to the character of his 
willing client, judges him with listless 
glances, and condemns him in a bye-word, 
Listless have been the looks of his ad- 
mirers, who have exhausted idle terms of 
praise, and buried the poor soul below 
exaggerations. And yet more idle and, 
if possible, more unintelligent has been 
the attitude of his express detractors: 
those who are very fond of dogs “ but in 
their proper place;” who say “ poo’ fel- 
low, poo’ fellow,” and are themselves far 
poorer; who whet the knife of the vivi- 
sectionist or heat his oven; who are not 
ashamed to admire “the creature’s in- 
stinct;” and flying far beyond folly, have 
dared to resuscitate the theory of animal 
machines. The “ dog’s instinct’ and the 
* automaton-dog,” in this age of psychol- 
ogy and science, sound like strange anach- 
ronisms. An automaton, he certainly is: 
a machine working independently of his 
control, the heart like the mill-wheel, 
keeping all in motion, and the conscious- 
ness, like a person shut in the mill garret, 
enjoying the view out of the window and 
shaken by the thunder of the stones: an 
automaton in one corner of which a living 
spirit is confined: an automaton like man. 
Instinct again, he certainly possesses. 
Inherited aptitudes are his, inherited 
frailties. Some things he at once views 
and understands, as though he were awak- 
ened from a sleep, as though he came 
“trailing clouds of glory.” But with him, 








as with man, the field of instinct is lim- 
ited; its utterances are obscure and occa- 
sional; and about the far larger part of 
life both the dog and his master must 
conduct their steps by deduction and ob- 
servation. 

The leading distinction between dog 
and man, after and perhaps before the 
different duration of their lives, is that 
the one can speak and that the other can- 
not. The absence of the power of speech 
confines the dog in the development of 
his intellect; it hinders him from many 
speculations, for words are the beginning 
of metaphysic; at the same blow it saves 
him from many superstitions; and his 
silence has won for him a higher name 
for virtue than his conduct justifies. The 
faults of the dog are many. He is vainer 
than man, singularly greedy of notice, 
singularly intolerant of ridicule, suspicious 
like the deaf, jealous to the degree of 
frenzy, and radically devoid of truth. 
The day of an intelligent small dog is 
passed in the manufacture and the labori- 
ous communication of falsehood; he lies 
with his tail, he lies with his eye, he lies 
with his protesting paw; and when he 
rattles his dish or scratches at the door 
his purpose is other than appears. But 
he has some apology to offer for the vice. 
Many of the signs which form his dialect 
have come to bear an arbitrary meaning, 
clearly understood both by his master 
and himself; yet when a new want arises 
he must either invent a new vehicle of 
meaning or wrest an old one to a different 
purpose; and this necessity, frequently 
recurring, must tend to lessen his idea of 
the sanctity of symbols. Meanwhile the 
dog is clear in his own conscience, and 
draws, with a human nicety, the distinc- 
tion between formal and essential truth, 
Of his punning perversions, his legitimate 
dexterity with symbols, be is even vain; 
but when he has told or been detected in 
a lie, there is not a hair upon his body 
but confesses guilt. To a dog of yentle- 
‘manly feeling, theft and falsehood are 
disgraceful vices. The canine, like the 
human, gentleman demands in his misde- 
meanors Montaigne’s “ je ne sais quoi de 
généreux.” We is never more than half 
ashamed of having barked or bitten; and 
for those faults into which he has been 
led by the desire to shine before a lady of 
his race, he retains, even under pysical 
correction, a share of pride. But to be 
caught lying, if he understands it, instantly 
uncurls his fleece. 

Just as among dull observers he pre- 
serves a name for truth, the dog has been 
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credited with modesty, It is amazing how 
the use of janguage blunts the faculties of 
man —that because vainglory finds no 
vent in words, creatures supplied with eyes 
have been unable to detect a fault so gross 
and obvious. Ifa small spoiled dog were 
suddenly to be endowed with speech, he 
would prate interminably, and still about 
himself: when we had friends, we should 
be forced to lock him in a garret; and 
what with his whining jealousies and his 
foibie for falsehood, in a year’s time he 
would have gone far to weary out our 
love. I was about to compare him to Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, but the Patternes 
have a manlier sense of their own merits ; 
and the parallel, besides, is ready. Hans 
Christian Andersen, as we behold him in 
his startling memoirs, thrilling from top 
to toe with an excruciating vanity, and 
scouting even along the street for shad- 
ows of offence—here was the talking 
dog. 

It is just this rage for consideration 
that has betrayed the dog into his satellite 
position as the friend of man. The cat, 
an animal of franker appetites, preserves 
his independence. But the dog, with 
one eye ever on the audience, has been 
wheedled into slavery, and praised and 
patted into the renunciation of his nature. 
Once he ceased hunting and became 
man’s plate-licker, the Rubicon was 
crossed. Thenceforth he was a gentle- 
man of leisure; and except the few whom 
we keep working, the whole race grew 
more and more self-conscious, mannered, 
and affected. The number of things that 
a small dog does naturally is strangely 
small. Enjoying better spirits and not 
crushed under material cares, he is far 
more theatrical than average man. His 
whole life, if he be a dog of any preten- 
sion to gallantry, is spent in a vain show, 
and in the hot pursuit of admiration. 
Take out your puppy for a walk, and you 
will find the little ball of fur clumsy, stu- 
pid, bewildered, but natural. Let but a 
few months pass, and when you repeat 
the process you will find nature buried in 
convention. He will do nothing plainly; 
but the simplest processes of our material 
life will all be bent into the forms of an 
elaborate and mysterious etiquette. In- 
stinct, says the fool, has awakened. But 
it is not so. Some dogs — some, at the 
very least — if they be kept separate from 
others, remain quite natural; and these, 
when at length they meet with a compan- 
ion of experience, and have the game 
explained to them, distinguish themselves 
by the severity of their devotion to its 





rules. I wish I were allowed to tell a 
story which would radiantly illuminate the 
point; but men, like dogs, have an elab- 
orate and mysterious etiquette. It is 
their bond of sympathy that both are the 
children of convention. 

The person, man, or dog, who has a 
conscience is eternally condemned to some 
degree of humbug; the sense of the law 
in their members fatally precipitates either 
towards a frozen and affected bearing. 
And the converse is true; and in the elab- 
orate and conscious manners of the dog, 
moral opinions and the love of the ideal 
stand confessed. To follow for ten min- 
utes in the street some swaggering canine 
cavalier, is to receive a lesson in dramatic 
art and the cultured conduct of the body; 
in every act and gesture you see him true 
to a refined conception ; and the dullest 
cur, beholding him, pricks up his ear and 
proceeds to imitate and parody that charm- 
ing ease. For to be a high-mannered and 
high-minded gentleman, careless, affable, 
and gay, is the inborn pretension of the 
dog. The large dog, so much lazier, so 
much more weighed upon with matter, so 
majestic in repose, so beautiful in effort, 
is born with the dramatic means to wholly 
represent the part. And it is more pa- 
thetic and perhaps more instructive to 
consider the small dog in his conscien- 
tious and imperfect efforts to outdo Sir 
Philip Sidney. For the ideal of the dog 
is feudal and religious; the ever-present 
polytheism, the whip-bearing Olympus of 
mankind, rules them on the one hand; on 
the other their singular difference of size 
and strength among themselves effectually 
prevents the appearance of the demo- 
cratic notion. Or we might more exactly 
compare their society to the curious spec- 
tacle presented by a school — ushers, 
monitors, and big and little boys — quali- 
fied by one circumstance, the introduction 
of the other sex. In each, we should 
observe a somewhat similar tension of 
manner, and somewhat similar points of 
honor. In each, the larger animal keeps 
a contemptuous good humor; in each the 
smaller annoys him with wasplike impu- 
dence, certain of practical immunity; in 
each we shall find a double life producing 
double characters, and an excursive and 
noisy heroism combined with a fair amount 
of practical timidity. I have known dogs, 
and | have known school heroes that, set 
aside the fur, could hardly have been told 
apart; and if we desire to understand the 
chivalry of old, we must turn to the school 
playfields or the dungheap where the dogs 
are trooping. 
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Woman, with the dog, has been long 
enfranchised. Incessant massacre of fe- 
male innocents has changed the propor- 
tions of the sexes and perverted their 
relations. Thus, when we regard the 
manners of the dog, we see a romantic and 
monogamous animal, once perhaps as deli- 
cate as the cat, at war with impossible 
conditions. Manhas much to answer for; 
and the part he plays is yet more damnable 
and parlous than Corin’s in the eyes of 
Touchstone. But his intervention has, at 
least, created an imperial situation for the 
rare surviving ladies. In that society they 
reign without a rival: conscious queens ; 
and in the only instance of a canine wife- 
beater that has ever fallen under my no- 
tice, the criminal was somewhat excused 
by the circumstances of his story. He is 
a little, very alert, well-bred, intelligent 
Skye, as black as a hat, with a wet bram- 
ble for a nose and two cairngorms for 
eyes. Tothe human observer, he is de- 
cidedly well-looking; but to the ladies of 
his race he seems abhorrent. A thor- 
ough, elaborate gentleman, of the plume 
and sword-knot order, he was born with a 
nice sense of gallantry to women. He 
took at their hands the most outrageous 
treatment; I have heard him bleating like 
a sheep, I have seen him streaming 
blood, and his ear tattered like a regimen- 
tal banner; and yet he would scorn to 
make reprisals. Nay more, whena human 
lady upraised the contumelious whip 
against the very dame who had been so 
cruelly misusing him, my little Great-heart 
gave but one hoarse cry and fell upon the 
tyrant, tooth and nail. This is the tale 
of asoul’s tragedy. After three years of 
unavailing chivalry, he suddenly, in one 
hour, threw off the yoke of obligation; 
had he been Shakespeare he would then 
have written “ Troilus and Cressida” to 
brand the offending sex; but being only 
a little dog, he began to bite them. The 
surprise of the ladies whom he attacked 
indicated the monstrosity of his offence; 
but he had fairly beaten off his better an- 
gel, fairly committed moral suicide; for 
almost in the same hour, throwing aside 
the last rags of decency, he proceeded to 
attack the aged also. The fact is worth 
remark, showing, as it does, that ethical 
laws are common both to dogs and men; 
and that with both a single deliberate 
violation of the conscience loosens all. 
“ But while the lamp holds on to burn,” 
says the paraphrase, ‘the greatest sinner 
may return.” I have been cheered to see 
symptoms of effectual penitence in my 
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sweet ruffian; and by the handling that he 
accepted uncomplainingly the other day 
from an indignant fair one, I begin to 
hope the period of Sturm und Drang is 
closed. 

All these little gentlemen are subtle 
casuists. The duty to the female dog is 
plain; but where competing duties rise, 
down they will sit and study them out, 
like Jesuit confessors. I knew another 
little Skye, somewhat plain in manner and 
appearance, but a creature compact of 
amiability and solid wisdom. His family 
going abroad fora winter, he was received 
for that period by an uncle in the same 
city. The winter over, Kis own family 
home again, and his own house (of which 
he was very proud) re-opened, he found 
himself ina dilemma between two conflict- 
ing duties of loyalty and gratitude. His 
old friends were not to be neglected, but 
it seemed hardly decent to desert the 


new. This was how he solved the prob- 
lem. Every morning, as soon as the door 


was opened, off posted Coolin to his un- 
cle’s, visited the children in the nursery, 
saluted the whole family,and was back at 
home in time for breakfast and his bit of 
fish. Nor was this done without a sacri- 
fice on his part, sharply felt; for he had 
to forego the particular honor and jewel 
of his day — his morning’s walk with my 
father. And perhaps from this cause he 
gradually wearied of and relaxed the prac- 
tice, and at length returned entirely to his 
ancient habits. But the same decision 
served him in another and more distress- 
ing case of divided duty, which happened 
not long after. He was not at alla 
kitchen dog, but the cook had nursed him 
with unusual kindness during the distem- 
per; and though he did not adore her as 
he adored my father—although (born 
snob) he was critica'ly conscious of her 
position as “only a servant” —he still 
cherished for her a special gratitude. 
Well, the cook left, and retired some 
streets away to lodgings of her own; and 
there was Coolin in precisely the same situ- 
ation with any young gentleman who has 
had the inestimable benefit of a faithful 
nurse. The canine conscience did not 
solve the problem with a pound of tea at 
Christmas. No longer content to pay a 
flying visit, it was the whole forenoon that 
he dedicated to his solitary friend. And 
so, day by day, he continued to comfort 
her solitude until (for some reason which 
I could never understand and cannot ap- 
prove) he was kept locked up to break 
him of the graceful habit. Here, it is not 
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the similarity, itis the difference, that is 
worthy of remark; the clearly marked 
degrees of gratitude and the proportional 
duration of his visits. Anything farther 
removed from instinct it were hard to 
fancy; and one is even stirred to a certain 
impatience with a character so destitute 
of spontaneity, so passionless in justice, 
and so priggishly obedient to the voice of 
reason. 

There are not many dogs like this good 
Coolin, and not many people. But the 
type is one well marked, both in the hu- 
man and the canine family. Gallantry 
was not his aim, buta solid and somewhat 
oppressive respectability. He was a 
sworn foe to the unusual and the conspic- 
uous, a praiser of the golden mean, a kind 
of city uncle modified by Cheeryble. And 
as he was precise and conscientious in all 
the steps of his own blameless course, he 
looked for the same precision and an even 
greater gravity in the bearing of his deity, 
my father. It was no sinecure to be 
Coolin’s idol: he was exacting like a rigid 
parent; and at every sign of levity in the 
man whom he respected, he announced 
loudly the death of virtue and the proxi- 
mate fall of the pillars of the earth. I 
have called him a snob; but all dogs are 
so, though in varying degrees. It is 
hard to follow their snobbery among 
themselves; for though I think we can 
perceive distinctions of rank, we cannot 
grasp what is the criterion. Thus in 
Edinburgh, in a good part of the town, 
there were several distinct societies or 
clubs that met in the morning to —the 
phrase is technical — to “rake the back- 
ets” in a troop. A friend of mine, the 
master of three dogs, was one day sur- 
prised to observe that they had left one 
club and joined another; but whether it 
was arise ora fall, and the result of an 
invitation or an expulsion, was more than 
he could guess. And this illustrates 
pointedly our ignorance of the real life of 
dogs, their social ambitions and their so- 
cial hierarchies. At least, in their deal- 
ings with men they are not only conscious 
of sex, but of the difference of station. 
And that in the most snobbish manner; 
for the poor man’s dog is not offended by 
the notice of the rich, and keeps all his 
ugly feeling for those poorer or more 
ragged than his master. And again, for 
every station they have an ideal of behav- 
jor, to which the master, under pain of 
derogation, will do wisely to conform. 
How often has not a cold glance of an eye 
informed me that my dog was disappoint- 





ed; and how much more gladly would he 
not have taken a beating than to be thus 
wounded in the seat of piety ! 

I knew one disrespectable dog. He 
was far liker a cat; cared little or nothing 
for men, with whom he merely co-existed 
as we do with cattle, and was entirely de- 
voted to the art of poaching. A house 
would not hold him, and to live in a town 
was what he refused. He led, I believe, 
a life of troubled but genuine pleasure, 
and perished beyond all question in a 
trap. But this was an exception, a marked 
reversion to the ancestral type; like the 
hairy humaninfant. The true dog of the 
nineteenth century, to judge by the remain- 
der of my fairly large acquaintance, is in 
love with respectability. A street-dog 
was once adopted bya lady. While still 
an Arab, he had done as Arabs do, gam- 
bolling in the mud, charging into butchers’ 
stalls, a cat-hunter, a sturdy beggar, a 
common rogue and vagabond; but with 
his rise into society, he laid aside these 
inconsistent pleasures. He stole no more, 
he hunted no more cats; and conscious of 
his collar, he ignored his old companions. 
Yet the canine upper class was never 
brought to recognize the upstart, and from 
that hour, except for human countenance, 
he was alone. Friendless, shorn of his 
sports and the habits of a lifetime, he still 
lived in a glory of happiness, content with 
his acquired respectability, and with no 
care but to support it solemnly. Are we 
to condemn or praise this self-made dog? 
We praise his human brother. And thus 
to conquer vicious habits is as rare with 
dogs as with men. With the more part, 
for all their scruple-mongering and moral 
thought, the vices that are born with them 
remain invincible throughout; and they 
live all their years, glorying in their 
virtues, but still the slaves of their defects. 
Thus the sage Coolin was a thief to the 
last; among a thousand peccadilloes, a 
whole goose and a whole cold leg of mut- 
ton lay upon his conscience; but Woggs, 
whose soul’s shipwreck in the matter of 
gallantry I have recovnted above, has 
only twice been known to steal, and has 
often nobly conquered the temptation. 
The eighth is his favorite commandment. 
There is something painfully human in 
these unequal virtues and mortal frailties 
of the best. Still more painful is the 
bearing of those “ stammering professors ” 
in the house of sickness and under the 
terror of death. It is beyond a doubt to 
me that, somehow or other, the dog con- 
nects together, or confounds, the uneasi- 
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ness of sickness and the consciousness of 
guilt. To the pains of the body he often 
adds the tortures of the conscience ; and 
at these times his haggard protestations 
form, in regard to the human deathbed, a 
dreadful parody or parallel. 

I once supposed that I had found an 
inverse relation between the double eti- 
quette which dogs obey; and that those 
who were most addicted to the showy 
street life among other dogs were less 
careful in the practice of home virtues for 
the tyrant man. But the female dog, that 
mass of carneying affectations, shines 
equally in either sphere; rules her rough 
posse of attendant swains with unweary- 
ing tact and gusto; and with her master 
and mistress pushes the arts of insinua- 
tion to their crowning point. The atten- 
tion of man and the regard of other dogs 
flatter (it would thus appear) the same 
sensibility, but perhaps, if we could read 
the canine heart, they would be found to 
flatter it in very different degrees. Dogs 
live with man as courtiers round a mon- 
arch, steeped in the flattery of his notice 
and enriched with sinecures. To push 
their favor in this world of pickings and 
caresses is, perhaps, the business of their 
lives; and their joys may lie outside. I 
am in despair at our persistent ignorance. 
I read in the lives of our companions the 
same processes of reason, the same an- 
tique and fatal conflicts of the right against 
the wrong, and of unbitted nature with 
too rigid custom; I see them with our 
weaknesses, vain, false, inconstant against 
appetite, and with our one stalk of virtue, 
devoted to the dream of an ideal; and 
yet, as they hurry by me on the street 
with tail in air, or come singly to solicit 
my regard, I must own the secret purport 
of their lives is still inscrutable to man. 
Is man the friend, or is he the patron 
only? Have they indeed forgotten na- 
ture’s voice? or are those moments 
snatched from courtiership when they 
touch noses with the tinker’s mongrel, 
the brief reward and pleasure of their 
artificial lives? Doubtless, when man 
shares with his dog the toils of a profes- 
sion and the pleasures of an art, as with 
the shepherd or the poacher, the affection 
warms and strengthens till it fills the soul. 
But doubtless, also, the masters are, in 
many cases, the object of a merely inter- 
ested cultus, sitting aloft like Louis Qua- 
torze, giving and receiving flattery and 
favor; and the dogs, like the majority of 
men, have but foregone their true exist- 
ence and become the dupes of their ambi- 
tion. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
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From The Spectator. 
CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. . 


WE have recently been occupied in the 
attempt to answer the question whether 
that scheme of society known as Social- 
ism derives any special sanction from 
Christianity. We would to-day return 
upon the relation between politics and 
religion from a wider point of view, and 
attempt to answer the question which 
several recent utterances must have sug- 
gested to our readers, — In what relation 
does political duty stand to Christian 
teaching? The noble protest against the 
notion that religion stands out of relation 
to political duty, which was elicited from 
the warden of Keble College by Mr. Har- 
rison’s account of the Positivist worship 
in the columns of the Pa// Mall Gazette, 
must have met with a welcome from many 
who felt indignant at having it assumed 
that this was a specially Christian notion: 
although they may have been quite ready 
to allow both that the behavior of many 
Christians has encouraged it, and also 
that the behavior of many Positivists is 
an excellent rebuke to it. And the wish 
recently expressed in Mr. Seeley’s lec- 
tures on the “ Expansion of England” 
that history should become more political 
must have carried many thoughts in the 
same direction, if not exactly to the same 
goal. How far can those who consider 
that the most important truth is that which 
concerns the relation of God to man join 
in the wish that a record of human life 
should ally itself with the political spirit? 

It must be admitted at once that if by 
Christianity we mean something of divine 
origin, and if by politics we mean a theory 
of the relation between the governors and 
the governed, the idea that any connec- 
tion exists between these two things 
would be confuted by history. There is 
no disputable theory of government which 
has not been defended by true Christians, 
and also opposed by them, at some time 
or other. If we confine our attention to 
our own time, it is, of course, possible to 
fancy that some such connection exists. 
We live on the edge of a great uprising 
against authority which was combined 
with a rejection of Christianity, and it is 
natural that two things opposed together 
should be remembered together; but if 
we had lived in the England of two hun- 
dred years ago, we should have seen an 
uprising against authority which was com- 
bined with a strong and marked assertion 
of Christianity, and should have been in- 
clined to look upon religious enthusiasm 
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as dangerous to civil order and secular 
rule rather than to liberty. And if in the 
fifteen centuries since Christianity was 
dominant it has oftener been in alliance 
with the spirit of authority than the spirit 
of freedom, that fact tells us nothing 
whatever of its own character, only of the 
tendency of mankind to mix the assertion 
of truth with claims for their own author- 
ity. About the result of any scheme of 
government Christian men are, it is plain, 
promised no supernatural illumination. 
They may be mistaken about what tends 
to true liberty, as they may be mistaken 
about what tends to true order. But 
they are as much the less Christians if 
they fail in sympathy with liberty, as if 
they fail in sympathy with order. We 
cannot say that one principle is more 
sacred than the other. The Christian 
teacher should most urgently insist on 
that, whichever it be, which Christians 
are most likely to forget, and he may be 
as much mistaken on that point as any 
one else may. 

Nevertheless, to allow that Christianity 
had no influence on politics would be sim- 
ply to allow that Christianity was false. 
Does our duty to our neighbor need a 
less potent sanction when its object 
changes from one to many? Do we re- 
quire a divine wisdom to enlighten us as 
to the duties which concern the happiness 
of two or three, and can we dispense with 
jt when we come to duties which concern 
the happiness of millions? The question 
answers itseif. If aman be not a better 
citizen for being a Christian, then Chris- 
tianity is a dream. It might be argued, 
with much plausibility, and not without 
some truth, that no other relation affords 
so sure a test of a man’s moral condition 
as does that which he holds to the com- 
munity of which he forms a part. Before 
we condemn a man who has failed, how- 
ever unquestionably, as son or husband, 
we have to learn the character of the 
other member of the relation; but if he is 
a bad citizen, he cannot expect the com- 
munity to divide the blame with him. We 
do not mean to deny that other points in 
the comparison suggest an opposite con- 
clusion; but still it is true, on the whole, 
that while few duties are, so important as 
political duties, there are none in which a 
man’s responsibility is so absolute, as far 
as it goes. To ask whether political duty 
should be influenced by religion is like 
asking whether Scctland is a part of Great 
Britain. Lut if we defined Great Britain 
as stopping short at Edinburgh, and Scot- 
Jand as bounded oa the south by the 
Grampians, Scotland would form no part 
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of Great Britain. And the ordinary con- 
ception of Christianity is not a more 
shrunken fragment of the region which 
that word should mark out than is the 
ordinary conception of politics. “ Gen- 
eral Christians,” as Lord Palmerston 
called them, are no better illustrations of 
the meaning of Christianity, than is the 
ordinary Tory or Radical of that science 
which deals with the duties of a citizen. 
Our participation in the relations of civil 
life varies greatly, but not more than our 
participation in individual relations does, 
and it would not be easy to decide which 
are the most important of the two. Con- 
ceive, for instance, the change that would 
come over the world if only one single 
political duty were rightly fulfilled, if no 
one either gave or withheld his gift for 
any needy claimant without a sense of re- 
sponsibility. So miserably has the very 
idea of politics shrunk, that it will sound 
odd to reckon our duty to the poor as a 
political duty; yet of all the duties that 
belong to a folity, surely it is the one to 
which ordinary individuals would do best 
to give heed. 

We are far from urging that the ordi- 
nary meaning of politics refers to some- 
thing unimportant. It may be the duty 
of every man of influence to stand by that 
party whose principles, on the whole, he 
deems nearest the truth, and whose influ- 
ence, on the whole, appears to him most 
useful to the community. And the strug- 
gle between the two armies whose watch- 
words are respectively “freedom” and 
“order,” however we may regret it, is 
one which we are forced to regard as a 
permanent incident of national life. Al- 
though between the ideas of freedom and 
of order ¢hemselves there is no opposition, 
yet, as the whole of history shows us that 
the men who make each of these things 
their object are actually enlisted under 
different banners, this battle seems a part 
of the system of things, which we have to 
accept and make the best of. Loyalty to 
a party is, in many cases, a duty; and 
there is no doubt that it may be sacrificed 
to many things much lower than itself. 
But it may be at once confessed that this 
is a duty which Christianity tends to 
make more difficult. Christian belief has 
no tendency to endow a man either with 
political knowledge or political ability, any 
more than it hasa tendency to endow him 
with arithmetical accuracy. It makes him 
wish to be an honest man, and, so far, it 
helps him to keep his accounts accurately, 
—and that wishis a real help. And so it 
is areal help towards party loyalty, to a 
certainextent. Buta religious faith tends 
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to increase the claimants on a man’s loy- 
alty; and no true claimant to loyalty — 
and we fully allow the claim —comes so 
low down in the scale as a party does. 
No kind of validclaim is so much subject 
to revision from the side of considerations 
that spring from Christian ground. Chris- 
tianity is, in reference to what many peo- 
ple call politics, a disturbing element. 
The attitude which a profoundly Christian 
mind is apt to take towards party questions 
was well illustrated in all the political 
utterances of Mr. Maurice. He would 
always seek for the true principle at the 
root of any outgrowth of party feeling, 
would point out the distortion to which it 
was liable, and the failure which awaited 
it just so far as it admitted any influence 
from this distortion, and there he would 
stop. He never led his hearers to see 
that one side was right and the other 
wrong. And that is just what a politician 
has to see, — a politician, that is to say, 
in this narrow sense of the word, which 
we are obliged to give in to, even while 
we protest against it. 

However, in all this there is nothing 
specially characteristic of Christianity, 
except so far as Christianity has been the 
moral faith which men have felt most 
earnestly. All such faith originates sym- 
pathies and beliefs which tend to confuse 
and trouble party union. The very protest 
from which we have taken our text fully 
allows that Christians owe to Comtists a 
most valuable reminder of that side of 
their political duties, however we name it, 
by which party feeling is cast into the 
shade. No body of men have done more 
to uphold the claims on politicians of 
“morality touched with emotion” than 
the Positivists have ; and if they have not 
had to meet the accusation of “ humanita- 
rianism,” “want of patriotism,” and the 
like, it is only because it has not been felt 
worth while to makeit. They have shown 
the truest patriotism in urging the duties 
of their country on those who represent 
its external action, and are as much bound 
to consider its duties as each one of us is 
to consider our own duties ; but they have 
shewn also exactly that interference of 
religious feeling with party feeling which 
provokes most hostility on the part of 
politicians. We may call it religious feel- 
ing, since it is their religion, though its 
object is humanity; and we may call the 
feeling with which it interferes party feel- 
ing, though its object is a country; for 


' patriotism sinks to the level of party feel- 


ing when our country is regarded as a 
corporate being with claims, and without 
duties. And if Christians had been as 
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true to their creed as Positivists had been 
to theirs (they are no worse men, but the 
task has been more difficult), they would 
have been better politicians in the larger 
sense, and worse in the narrower sense. 
Humanity is not the object of their wor- 
ship. But it is the object of sympathies 
touched with new life from their creed, 
and of duties taking a new sanction from 
the same source. Who can doubt, for 
instance, that if Christianity had been a 
living, predominant influence, the anti- 
slavery movement would have been a 
distinctly Church movement? And who 
doubts now, whatever be his political 
creed, that the abolition of slavery was a 
great political step, and that every one 
who helped it on was not only a better 
Christian, but a better politician, —a sol- 
dier fighting on the right side, even if you 
mean by the right side nothing but the 
side which is goingto win? At the same 
time, it must have happened more than 
once that this question weakened a party, 
even when a party was working for good. 
Nothing in Macaulay’s prosperous life 
is so interesting as the sacrifices which 
he made to his father’s principles, but at 
the time it must have seemed to many, 
and, perhaps, sometimes even to himself, 
as if he were sacrificing not so much his 
interest to his duty, as his political feeling 
to his personal feeling. Yet now there is 
no act of his life which would be felt so 
conspicuously right, in a political sense, 
by every one. 

There is no subject which more dis- 
tinctly exhibits the difference between the 
amalgam of Christian belief with ecclesi- 
astical feelings which represents Chris- 
tianity to the world, and its true spirit, as 
the history of slavery does. We must 
confess that there have beef’ men who 
would have laid down their lives to make 
other men Christians, and did all they 
could to keep them slaves; perhaps this 
must be said, for instance, of Whitefield. 
Of course, the very motives which make 
men cowardly about giving offence and 
careful of preserving their influence take 
strength from sources that call themselves 
Christian. But there can be no doubt in 
an unprejudiced mind what has been the 
influence of Christianity on slavery. ‘Ce 
n’est pas Spartacus qui a supprimé I’es- 
clavage, c’est bien plutét Blandine,” says 
a historian whose testimony to anything 
Christian will not be received with suspi- 
cion,— M. Renan. It is surprising that 
that tribute to the martyred slave-girl has 
not aroused more attention, It is a trib- 
ute not to this or that form of Christian- 
ity, but to the teaching of Jesus. He said, 
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* Resist notfevil.” We say, “ That is an 
unprdcticay exaggerated doctrine; we 


must.gire down its meaning to some 
much smaller, before we can make any 
use of it. M. Renan says this was the 
teaching that put an end to slavery. A 
pagan hero retused to be “butchered to 
make a Roman holiday,” fired his op- 
pressed brethren with the passion for 
liberty, and taught slaves to die in the 
strength of that passion. We cannot say 
that the genius and courage which it 
taxed the utmost strength of Rome to 
subdue did anything towards ending sla- 
very. The quelled revolt of Spartacus 
riveted the chains of his brethren, sharp- 
ened the scourge under which they 
groaned, and hardened against them the 
heart of the most humane of the Romans. 
Then came a faith which appealed with 
special promise to the slave, which offered 
duties he could fulfil and rights that he 
could claim; he accepted it, he believed 
the words of Christ literally, he feared 
not them which could kill the body, and 
after that had no more they could do; he 
accepted death and torture at their hands 
with unresisting hope, and when the storm 
of persecution was past slavery had be- 
come impossible. Slaves had taught free- 
men how to die, they were enrolled among 
the saints, and it was impossible that 
humanity could continue to recognize a 
distinction which was thrown into the 
shade as much by common memories as 
by common hopes. We do not say that 
this is the way all historians would nar- 
rate the facts, but certainly the one from 
whom we have taken this view is not a 
prejudiced advocate of Christianity. 

The records of history might be made 
to yield very different answers to our 
question, no doubt. The worst crimes it 
commemorates have been committed in 
the service of something that the crimi- 
nals sincerely believed to be Christianity, 
and it is no unnatural inference to con- 
clude that its teachings were not intended 
to be applied to the region where they 
were capable of so hideous a distortion. 
At times every Christian student of his- 
tory must have felt an enormous relief in 
turning from modern to ancient history, 
and escaping from the atmosphere of 
something which calls itself by the name 
of his faith, but which must have seemed 
to him more nearly a complete antithesis 
to everything to which his faith bears 
witness than any kind of belief and feel- 
ing that was in the world before it exist- 
ed. And then, of course, it is easy to go 
on to the wish that men should live polit- 
ically as they did live before it existed, 
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that the whole world of political relation 
should remain as untouched by the aims 
associated with Christianity as is the life 
of the men one reads of in Thucydides. 
At times, indeed, it appears as if this aim 
were to be realized in our day. We do 
not believe it can be realized in any day. 
But what we may say decidedly is that it 
will be something new in the world if it 
ever does come to pass that Christianity 
gives no color to political life. History 
shows us an endless complexity of alli- 
ance between Christian feeling and that 
against which Christian feeling should be 
a perpetual struggle; but the modern idea 
of private life regulated by one code, and 
public by another, —this, whatever else 
there is to be said for it, is not a concep- 
tion that can be illustrated from the life 
of the past. History may help us to un- 
derstand how it arose. The Church was 
born in an age when civil virtue was as 
impossible as to an individual is filial 
piety in old age. It became the rival, not 
the ally, of a life which was younger than 
itself. A national life grew up beneath 
its shelter, and was not easily recognized 
as its equal. Yet it is the most theologi- 
cal of all poets, and the one in whom the 
spirit of the Middle Ages is most com- 
pletely expressed, who gives a most em- 
phatic sanction to the belief that these 
powers are equals. No ideal of life is 
more political than Dante’s. The em- 
peror and the pope are correlative author- 
ities, performing functions equally sacred, 
alike agents in giving Christendom a unity 
which in this medizval ideal it was to 
possess in a much higher degree than our 
modern thinkers dare todream of. From 
this point of view, the modern condition 
of a congeries of States struggling through 
some vague conceptions of international 
law to attain a certain approximation to 
the organic unity which was, according to 
the earlier view, to be something coherent 
and definite, would appear an enormous 
retrogression, a process the very reverse 
of evolution, It may be said that this 
ideal was never realized; nevertheless, it 
remains an important fact that it existed. 
The religious conception of European 
civilization was a far more organic thing 
than is that of our secular age. And 
whether or not any one can hope for the 
return of any similar ideal, whether or 
not we may believe that faith shall ever 
again be a bond of national union, we 
must surely allow that in this function it 
has no obvious rival; and that the unity 
of Christendom, if it is not to be achieved 
by Christian faith, seems likely, from all 
we Can see, to remain a mere dream. 
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